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THE KNIGHTS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES.* 
BY THE REV. E. L. CUTTS, B.A. 


Part VII. 


rar 


i> N former papers we have seen | 
the characteristic feature of | 
the armour of Saxon, Nor- 
man, and Early English times, 
down to the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, was that 
of mail armour—i.e., com- 
posed of rings sewn upon 
garmeuts of something Fike 
the ordinary shape—tunics, 
hose, and hoods—or linked 
together into the shape of 
}< such garments. The ney 
' teenth century was a period 
of transition from mail armour to plate. 
First it was found convenient to protect 
the elbow and knee with conical caps made | 
out of a plate of steel; then the upper arm 
and fore arm, the thigh and leg, were en- 
cased in separate pieces of armour made to | 
fit to the limbs; in place of the old helmet 
worn over the mail hood, a globular bascinet 
of plate was used, with a fringe of mail 
attached to it, falling over the shoulders; 
in place of the hauberk of mail, a globular 
pe to protect the breast, and another the 
ack, connected at the sides, with a deep 
skirt of mail attached to them, falling over 
the hips. In the old days of mail armour a 
flowing surcoat was worn over it, to protect 
it from wet, dust, and the heat of the sun ; 
in the fourteenth century the body-armour 
was covered with a close-fitting jupon of 
rich material and colour, embroidered with 
the arms of the wearer, and girded by a 
rich enamelled horizontal belt. 
_The characteristic of the armour of the 
fifteenth century was that it consisted of a 
complete suit of plate; the fringe of the 
bascinet being replaced by a gorget of 
— the skirt of mail by horizontal over- 
apping plates: and for some time no cover- 
ing was worn over the armour, but the 
knightly vanity of the time delighted in 
the glittering splendour of the burnished 
steel. Later in the century, however, mail 
came again into considerable use, in short 
sleeves for the protection of the upper arm, 
and in skirts, which were doubtless found 
more convenient to the horseman than the 
solid plates of overlapping steel. It also 
seems to have been found practically in- 
convenient to dispense with some textile 
covering over the armour; and a consider- 
able variety of such coverings was used, 
according to the caprice of the wearer. 
Numerous diversified experiments in the 
construction of armour were tried, and we 
commonly find in pictures of the time a 
great variety of fashions, both of armour 

















* Continued from page 69. 


and weapons, brought together in the same 
troop of warriors. It is a matter of in- 
terest to the antiquary to trace out the rise 
of all these various fashions and to determine 
when they went out of fashion again; but 
for our present purpose it is enough to 
point out the salient features of the mili- 
tary costume of the century, and, as varie- 
ties are brought before us in the illustrations 
from ancient MSS. which we proceed to 
introduce to our readers, to point out their 
meaning and interest. Let us begin, then, 
with a picture which will afford us, in the 
left-hand figure, a typical illustration of 
the complete plate-armour of the century, 
and proceed to describe the various pieces 
of which it is composed. His head is pro- 
tected by a bascinet of steel, without visor 
to protect the face, though the picture re- 
presents him as actually engaged in the thick 
of a battle; but the steel gorget is brought 
up so as to protect the lower part of the 
face. It is not unfrequent to find the 


| knights of this period with the face similarly 


exposed. Probably the heat and the dif- 
ficulty of breathing caused by the visor, 
were considered to outweigh the additional 








No. 1. 


MAN-AT-ARMS AND ARCHER. 


safety which it afforded. The neck is pro- 
tected by a gorget of plate; and instead of 
the globular breastplate and skirt of mail 
worn under the gay jupon of the fourteenth 
century, the body is cased in two pairs of 
plates, which open with hinges at the sides, 
the lower plates coming to a point at the 
back and breast. In this illustration the 
whole suit of armour presents an unrelieved 
surface of burnished steel, the outlines of 
the various pieces of armour being marked 
by a narrow line of gold. But it was very 
usual for one of the two breastplates to be 
covered with silk or velvet embroidered. 
This will be seen in the armour of the 
archer from the same picture, in which 
the upper plate is covered with blue, 

wdered with gold spots arranged in tre- 
oils. So in woodcut No.3 the upper 
breastplate of the knight nearest to the 
spectator is blue with gold spots, while in 
the further knight the upper plate is red. 
Turning again to the knight before us in 
No. 1, Eis shoulders are protected by paul- 
drons. These portions of the armour differ 
much in different examples; they were 
often ridged, so as to prevent a blow from 
glancing off to the neck, and sometimes 
they have a kind of standing collar to protect 
the neck from a direct stroke. Sometimes 
the pauldron of the left shoulder is elabo- 
rately enlarged and strengthened to resist 
a blow, while the right shoulder is more 


— 


omaly and lightly armed, so as to offer 
as little hindrance as possible to the ac- 
tion of the sword arm. The upper arm 
is protected by brassarts, and the fore arm 
a Bag pence the elbows by coudiéres, 
while the gussets at the armpit and elbow 
are further guarded by roundels of plate. 
It will be seen that the gauntlets are not 
divided into fingers, but three or four 
= are attached, like the plates of a 
obster, to the outside of a leathern gaunt- 
let, to protect the hand without interfering 
with the tenacity of its grasp of the weapon. 
The lower part of the Body is soutested by 
a series of overlapping plates, called taces. 
In most of the examples which we give of 
this period, the taces have a mail skirt or 
fringe attached to the lowest plate ; some- 
times the taces came lower down over the 
thighs and rendered any further defence un- 
necessary ; sometimes, as in the example be- 
fore us, separate plates, called tuilles, were 
attached by straps to the lowest tace, so as 
to protect the front of the thigh without 
interfering with the freedom of motion. 
The legs are cased im cuissarts and jam- 
barts, and the knee protected by genouil- 
liéres; and as the tuilles strengthen the de- 
fence of the thigh, the shin has an extra 
plate for its more efficient defence. The 
feet seem in this example to be simply 
clothed with shoes, like those of the archer, 
instead of being defended by pointed sol- 








lerets of overlapping plates, like those seen 
in our other illustrations. 

It will be noticed that in place of the 
broad military belt of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, enriched with enamelled plates, the 
sword is now suspended by a narrow strap, 
which hangs diagonally across the body. 

The knight is taken from a large picture 
in the MS. Chroniques d’ Angleterre (Royal 
14, E. IV., f. 192, v.), which represents a 
party of French routed by a body of Portu- 
guese and English. In front of the knight 
lies his horse pierced with several arrows, 
and his rider is preparing to continue the 
combat on foot with his formidable axe. 
The archer is introduced from the same 
»icture, to show the difference between his 
half armour and the complete panoply of 
the knight. In the archer's equipment the 
body is protected by plates of steel and a 
skirt of mail; the upper arm by a half- 
sleeve of mail, and the head by a visored 
helmet; but the rest of the body is un- 
armed, 

Our next illustration (No. 2) is from a 
fine picture in the same MS, (at f. ccxv.), 
which represents how the Duke of Lancaster 
and his people attacked the forts that de- 
fended the harbour of Brest. The back- 
ground represents a walled and moated town 
—Brest—with the sea and ships in the dis- 
tance; on the left of the picture the camp of 
the duke, defended by cannon, and in the 
foreground a skirmish of knights. It is a 
curious illustration of the absence of rigid 
uniformity in the military equipment of 
these times, that each suit of armour in 
this picture differs from every other ; 80 
that this one picture supplies the artist 
with fourteen or fifteen different examples 
of military costume, all clearly delineated 
with a gorgeous effect of colouring. Some 
of these suits are sufficiently represented in 
others of our illustrations. We have again 
selected one which stands in contrast with 
all the rest from the absence of colour; 
most of the rest have the upper breastplate 
coloured, and the helmet unvisored, or with 
the visor raised. This gives us a full suit 
of armour unrelieyed by colour, except in 
the helmet-feather, sword-belt, and sheath, 
which are all gilt. The ne ee of 
the helmet wil! be noticed, and it be 
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is a ski fri f mail | a 
seen that there is a skirt or nee ae | a eetieptecs of feo vecond book of the same 


ead pro- | MS. (f. xii.) _ 
In No. 7 one of | garrison of Nantes on 


below the taces. The horse is a 
trappings of red and gold, his 
tected by a steel plate. 
the horses will be found 
also defended by overlapping plates of steel. 
The shape of the deep 
also well seeu in this illustration. 

The next woodcut, No. 3, is also only 
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to have the neck | are besieging it. 
ture, it 1s full 
military saddle is | different armours. 
' | several of them. 





of a large picture which forms the 


It represents a sally of the 
the English, who 
Like the preceding pic- 
of interesting examples of 

Our illustration selects 
The knight nearest to us 
has the upper plate of his breastplate 





No, 2. 


covered with a blue covering powdered 
with gold spots, and riveted to the plate 
beneath by the two steel studs on the 
shoulder blades. Between the series of 
narrow taces and the vandyked fringe of 
mail is a skirt of blue drapery, which per- 
haps partially hides the skirt of mail, allow- 
ing only its edge to appear. The gorget is 
also of mail; and the gusset of mail at the 
armpit is left very visible by the action of 


i, V 
V- 7 


We 


— > 


KNIGHT ARMED CAP-A-PIED, 


the arm. The further knight has his breast- 
plate and skirt red. The horses are also 
contrasted in colour; the nearer horse is 
grey, with red and gold trappings; the 
further horse black, with blue and gold 
trappings. The man-at-arms who lies pros- 
trate under the horse hoofs is one of the 
garrison, who has been pierced by the spear 
whose truncheon lies on the ground beside 
hin. His equipment marks him out as a 


p—dJP ee | 


sROUP OF ENGLISH KNIGHTS AND FRENCH MEN-AT-ARMS, 


man of the same military grade as the 
ar het in No. 1, though the axe which he 
wields indicates that he is a man-at-arms. 
His body-armour is covered by a surcoat 
of blue, laced down the front: he wears a 
gorget and skirt of mail His feet, like 
those of the men in No. 1, seem not to be 


covered with armour, at 1 
our, id Dis hi s "c 
undefended by gloves, hands ar 


The unarmed man on the left is one of 
the English party, in the ordinary civil 
costume, apparently only a spectator of the 
attack. Ilis hose are red, his long-pointed 
shoes brown, his short-skirted but long- 
sleeved gown is blue, worn over a vest of 
embroidered green and gold, which is seen 
at the sleeves and the neck; the cuffs are 
red, and he wears a gold chain and gilded 


rr, | 
sword-belt and sheath, and carri | 
ing staff. The contrast which he alee 
to the other figures adds interest and pi. 
turesqueness to the group. = 
The next illustration (No. 4) from the 
Royal MS., 18 E. V., f. 310, v., forms the 
frontispiece to a chapter of Roman Histo 
and is a medizeval representation of no less a 
personage than Julius Cesar crossing the 
Rubicon. The foremost figure is Cagar. He 





is in a complete suit of plate-armour, and 
| wears a very curious drapery over his ar- 
| mour, like a short tabard without sleeves: 

it is of a yellow brown colour, but of what 

material it is not possible to determine 
| There is great diversity in the fashion of 
| the surcoat worn over armour at this time 
| One variety is seen in the fallen man-at. 
arms in the preceding woodcut; and a 
similar surcoat, loosely fastened by three 
or four buttons down the front, instead of 
tightly laced all the way down, is not un- 
common. In another picture, a knight in 
full plate-armour, wears a short gown 
with hanging sleeves, of the ordinary civi- 
lian fashion, like that worn by the gentle- 
man on the left-hand side of the preceding 
cut. Out of a whole troop of Roman 
soldiers who follow Cwsar, we have taken 
only two as sufficient for our pu of 
showing varieties of equipment. The first 
has the fore arm protected by a vambrace, 
| but instead of pauldrons and brassarts the 
shoulders and arms are protected by sleeves 
| of mail. The taces also are short, with a 
deep skirt of mail below them. The head 
defence looks in the woodcut like one of 
the felt hats that knights frequently wore 
when travelling, to relieve the head of the 
weight of the helmet, which was borne 
behind by a squire ; but it is coloured blue, 
and seems to be of steel. with a white ban- 
deau round it. The reader will notice the 
‘* rest,” in which the lance was laid to steady 
| itin the charge, screwed to the right breast 
| of the breastplate ; he will notice also the 
long-pointed solleret, the long neck of the 
spur, and the triangular stirrup, and the 
| fashion of riding with a long stirrup, foot 
‘thrust home into the stirrup, and the 
| toe pointed downwards. The third figure 
| wears a gorget with a chin-piece, and a 

visored bascinet; the whole of his body 

armour is covered by a handsome pour- 

point, which is red, powdered with gold 
| spots; the pauldrons are of a different 








‘fashion from those of Czesar, and the cou- 


diére is finished with a spike. : 
The next woodcut (No. 5) does less justice 

than usual to the artistic merits of the illu- 

mination from which it is taken. It is from 


. at fine MS. of the Romance of the Rose (Harl. 


4,925, folio cxxx. v.); the figures are alle- 
gorical. The great value of the painting 


|is in the rounded form of the breastplates 


| 
| 
| 


| MS. give an unusually life- 


‘and helmets, and the play of light and 


shade, and variety of tint upon them; the 
solid heavy folds of the mail skirts and 


| sleeves are also admirably represented ; 
and altogether the illuminations of this 


like idea of the 
actual pictorial effect of steel armour an 
the accompanying trappings. The arms 


those of the figure in the foreground are 
painted red, those of the other figure blue; 


| and legs of these two figures are unarmed, 
! 

| 

| 

} 


the shield is red, with gold letters. The 
deep mail skirts, with taces and tuilles, 
were in common wear at the close of the 
fifteenth century, and on into the sixteenth. 

The little woodcut (No. 6) illustrates an- 
other variety of skirt ; in place of taces an 
mail skirt, we have a — one Sa 
overlapping plates, probably of ho 
motel. ‘This Enight cues gloves of leather, 
undefended by armour. 
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he last illustration in this paper (No. 7) 
is ‘aon the valuable MS. Life and Acts 
of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick 
(Julius E. IV.), from which we shall here- 
after give some other more important sub- 
jects. The present is part of a fight before 
Calais, in which Philip Duke of Burgundy 
was concerned on one side, and Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, Richard Earl of War- 
wick, and Humphrey Ear! of Stafford on the 








— 


No. 4. 


sweeping horizontal blow. It will be seen 
that the sollerets have lost the long-pointed 
form, though they have not yet reached 
the broad-toed shape which became fashion- 
able with Henry VIII. The equipment of 
the horses deserves special examination : 
they are fully caparisoned and armed on 
the face and neck, with magnificent bridles 
and plumes of feathers; it will be seen, 
also, that the point of the saddle comes up 





No. 6. A KNIGHT AT THE HALL-DOOR. 


battles at which he was himself present, 
he says: ‘“‘We had a great number of 
stragglers and servants following us, all of 
which flocked about the men-of-arms being 
overthrown, and slew the most of them. 
For the greatest part of the said stragglers 
had their hatchets in their hands, where- 
with they used to cut wood to make our 
lodgings, with the which hatchets they 
brake the vizards of their head-pieces and 








other. In the background of the picture is 
a view of Calais, with its houses, walls, 
and towers, washed by the sea. The two 


figures are taken from the foreground of 


the battle-scene, which occupies the major 
part of the picture. The helmets, it will be 
seen, are iron hats with a wide brim which 
partially protects the face; they have a con- 
siderable amount of ornament about them. 
Both warriors are armed in a single globu- 





JULIUS CESAR CROSSING THE RUBICON. 


very high, and is rounded so as partly to 
enclose the thigh, and form a valuable addi- 
tional defence. At a period a little later, 
this was developed still further in the con- 
struction of the tilting saddles, so as to 
make them a very important part of the 
system of defence then adopted in warfare. 

How perfect the armour at length be- 
came may be judged from the fact that in 
many battles very few of the completely 





No. 7. 


then clave their heads; for otherwise they 
could hardly have been slain, they were so 
surely armed; so that there were ever 
three or four about one of them.” 

It is not necessary to infer that these 
unfortunate men-at-arms who were thus 
cracked, as if they were huge crustaceans, 
were helpless from wounds, or insensible 
from their fall. It was among the great 
disadvantages of plate-armour, that when 





lar breastplate—the combination of two 
plates went out of fashion towards the end 
of the fifteenth century—one has shert 
taces and a deep mail skirt; the other has 
deeper taces and tuilles besides. The 
knight on the left side has his left 
shoulder protected by a pauldron, which 
strengthens the shoulder, and partiall 

overlaps the breastplate, and has a hig 

collar to protect the neck and face from a 








No. 5, ALLEGORICAL FIGURES. 


armed knights were killed—sometimes not 
one; their great danger was in getting un- 
horsed and ridden over and stifled in the 
press, or smothered in river or bog. An- 
other danger, which will illustrate the im- 
pregnability of a knight’s steel castle 
against all ordinary assaults, is —— out 
in a graphic passage of the History of 
Philip de Comines, with which we will 





conclude this paper. After one of the 





THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER AND THE EARL OF WARWICK. 


a man was once in it he could not get out 
again without help; nay, he was some- 
times so securely fastened in it that the 
aid must come in the shape of an ar- 
mourer’s tools; and the armour was some- 
times so cumbrous that when he was once 
down he could not get up again—a castle 
of steel on his war-horge, a helpless log 
when overthrown. 
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SELECTED PICTURES. 

“ WAITING AN AUDIENCE.” 

J. L. E. Meiasonier, Painter. C, Carey, Engraver. 
To every one in England who takes more 
than ordinary interest in modern painting 
the name of the French artist Meissonier'1s 
as familiar as that of any painter of our 
own school; in fact, -weare not wrong -1n 
assuming that he owes no little of his great 
opularity to the high estimate in which 
Fuglish collectors have held, and still hold, 
his works. This has certainly enhanced 
much their pecuniary value, if it has done 
nothing more; as an instance, we saw a 
short time since, a picture by him, only a 
few inches in diameter; for which its owner, 
a countryman of our own, told us he had 
id the artist the enormous sum of eight 
Sotean guineas. So large a price for a 
miniature” work by a living painter is, 
we believe, almost without a_ parallel; 
though it is said that the Emperor of the 
French paid him* £800 for the picture of 
‘La Rixe,’—a larger canyas, by the way, 
than that just referred to,—presented by 
his Majesty to the late Prince Consort, and 
which was lent by our Queen this year to 
the ‘‘ French and Flemish” exhibition in 
Pall Mall. Admitting all the excellences 





with which the works of this artist are 


universally credited, the only justification 
of such prices—if, indeed, it can be con- 
sidered such—is, that his pictures are in 
demand, and they are comparatively few. 
Meissonier was born at Lyons in 1811, 
and studied in Paris under Leon Cogniet, 
whose style, however, he did not follow, 
but adopted that in which the old Dutch 
painters, Terburgand Metzuexcelled—small 
genre pictures finished with the utmost 
delicacy of pencilling. The attractive cha- 
racter of the subjects selected, and. the 
artistic qualities which so eminently dis- 
tinguished them, early won for him .the 
favour of Parisian connoisseurs; and when 
they became known in England, and were 
even more eagerly sought after here, the 
fame of the painter. and the price of his 
productions rose in proportion. The earliest 
of the cabinet-gems exhibited by him were 
‘The Chess-Vlayers’ and ‘'The Little Mes- 
senger,’ in 1836. In the Mrposition Univer- 





selle of 1855 were nine of his works, all of | 


the highest class in their peculiar manner : 
‘Une Rixe’ a different picture from that 
already spoken of; ‘The Bravos; ‘Bowl- 
Players’ in the time of Louis XV.; ‘Sunday 
—the Giame of Cask; ‘A Young Man at 


Work ;’ ‘A Young Man at Breakfast;’ ‘ The | 


Artist; and portraits of two ladies grouped. 
Among his other works, which we only 
specify to show the class of subjects to 


clusively, may be mentioned ‘A Manchoos- 
ing a Sword, ‘A Man in Armour,’ ‘An 
Amateur of Pictures in the Studio of a 
Vainter,” ‘The Guard-House,’ -« Skittle- 
Players,’ ‘A Game of Piquet,’ &c. &e. 

In these, and in all Meissonier’s works. 
wefind the utmost delicacy of manipula- 
tion combined with graceful and free 


drawing and richness of colour: paintings 


on a small scale possessing these attributes 
na h gher degree never were seen from the 
pencil of any artist, living or dead. ‘ Wait- 
ing for an Audience’ 
men of his style, though it 
_—s yle, though i 
in the ec 
century 
the ante- 


is nothing more 
ngle igure: a French gentleman 
stume of the middle of the last 
standing, with easy elegance, in 
room of some noble or courtier 
waiting admission into the presence.” The 
picture is exquisitely engraved by ( ‘are 

an eminent French engraver, . . 


| 


| 
| 


} 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


—_—— 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR. 


A prAIsewortny effort has been made to revive 


| the falling fortunes of the Architectural Exhi- 
| bition. 


It is long indeed” since we'have seen 
an’ assemblage of drawings so attractive in 
Conduit Street. 
competition designs, drawings of. .very+excep- 
tional merit have been obtained from France. 
In short, our architects having failed to gain 
the recognition they desire in. the Academy, 
have made common. cause to support, even at 
the cost of a long subscription list, this special 
exhibition of their own. - And we are glad to 
learn that the public have responded to the 
exertions of the Council ; the visitors this year 
show great augmentation. 

The Barry and Pugin drawings, exhibited 
for the purpose of setting at rest for ever the 
hostile claims of the two architects -to the 
design of the Houses of Parliament, have excited 
unusual interest. It is right to remark that 
the entire series is put on exhibition by Mr. 
FE. M. Barry, therefore the statement of the 
case is necessarily ex parte.- Nevertheless, the 
opinion previously held by many in favour of 
Pugin seems to have been fortified rather than 
shaken by one or more of the drawings dis- 
played. The writer of this notice in candour 
is ready to confess that time has failed him to 


| master the difficulties which the case involves. 


Yet he feels-bound tofobserve that the drawing 
chiefly in dispute, though labelled as the work 
of Barry, bears, in touch and general style, in- 
ternal evidence of Pugin’s workmanship. On 
the other hand, it would appear that the general 
design for ‘the Houses” in its broad masses, 
and especially in the parade of its sky outline, 
must remain the undisputed property of Barry. 
Every one interested in the controversy should 
study these drawings deliberately. 

The New Town Hall, Manchester, gives 
another leading attraction to the exhibition. 
The designs of some ten competitors are hereon 
view, from which it is evident that Manchester 
had choice of plans of more than ordinary 
merit. The award has been made in favour of 
Mr. Waterhouse, whose position in Manchester 
was already accredited by the Assize Courts. 
This Town Hall, we need scarcely add, being 
the design of Mr. Waterhouse, is Gothic. The 
architect who in Paris bore off the only grand 
prize accorded to an Englishman, has wisely 
stuck to the style of the Manchester Assize 
Courts thus rewarded, a style of the thirteenth 


| century, English essentially, with the addition 


of some foreign elements. 

It remains for us to notice not a few remark- 
able drawings from Paris. Monsieur Lameire 
has favoured the exhibition with the series’ of 
architectonic‘ yet decorative designs which ob- 
tained a gold medal in the Paris Exhibition. 
lhey set forth, in glory of colour and high ela- 
boration of detail, the internal decoration suited 
to a’ church in the Byzantine style. Asastudy 
of polychrome alone, these works merit obser- 


which Meissbaier limite himelf ny vation. They recall the rich interiors of Venice, 


Ravenna, and Palermo. As examples, too, of 
the noble school of mural painting revived in 
Paris by Flandrin, the figure compositions for 
the friezes have special value and interest. For 


, technical execution we have seen in our country 


nothing comparable: our draughtsmen may 
take hints from these consummate drawings. 


| Like praise belongs to yet another series of 


isa beautiful speci- | 


works which come from Paris, the designs for 
the Pompeian House of Prince Napoleon, by 
M Normand. The execution is masterly. 
For the designs as such, seldom have we seen 
any historic style, whether Pompeian or other- 
wise, carried out with more taste or to greater 
completeness even to the minutest details. 

lhe gallery contains other works we could 


wish to notice did space permit. ‘There are, for 


} 


example, designs’ for furniture 


ood Ee by Mr. Burges 


Talbert, sketches by Mr. Albert Moore 


| 48 suggestions forthe decoration of “The Queen’s 


Theatre,” &c., &c. 


In short, the exhibition 
show 5,48 we h 


| | ave said, signs of renewed vy itality, 
and me rits the extended support both of the 
profession and of the public. 


In addition to a fair array of 


_ —_——aia, 
OBITUARY. 


J. W. CARMICHAEL. 

J. Wilson Carmichael was bo 
castle-on-Tyne, or in the suighhenaans 
of that™ place} about ‘the beginning of the 
present century. “ Gifte? ‘with an eye of 
rare accuracy and a ‘hand ready in the deli 
néation of form, -it-is-pr®bable that under 
any circumstances he would have becom 
an artist, though, perhaps, in a dizediinn 
different from that.in“ which’ he so gj 
distinguished himself. But he followey 
marine-painting. from early associations: 
and _no-artist that ‘ever devoted himself 
to that department cultivated it as a stud 
with so much enthusiasm: and canter 
Ambitious of distinction, he was not con- 
tent with a reputation which should be 
slow of growth; but’ he "produced at the 
véry entrance on his career works which 
brought his name prominently before the 

ublic. One of these is a large picture, we 

elieve, in the Trinity House at Newcastle. 
Resident at the very centre Of the northern 
coal-trade, he had extraordinary oppor- 
tunities of studying eyerything afloat that 
in ye owed-its existence to that won- 
derful’ branch of commerce; and with 
respect to, coast-scenery, it may be said 
that he has painted almost every remark- 
able feature between the Thames and the 
Firth of Forth. 

After many years of successful practice in 
Newcastle, he removed with his family to 
London, where .he- had been already long 
known by reputation “as one of the most 
accurate of our marine-painters. At the 
commencement of the Russian War, he 
went to the Baltic on board of one of the 
Quteen’s ships,’ under the’ command of Sir 
Charles Napier, and returned with a port- 
folio rich with sketches of every interesting 
locality’ visited- by the fleet; of which an 
extensive selection appeared “as engravings 
in The Illustrated LondomNews. Desirous 
of again residing on the coast, Mr. Car- 
michael removed with his family, a few 
years ago, to’ Scarborough, where he died 
in-April-last.. -So rapidly.and effectually 
are our ships of war and mercantile marine 





| the time will come when the works of this 


changing their forms and character, that 


artist will supply authorities for the sailing- 
craft of the greater part of the present 
century. Mr. Carmichael was also eminent 
as a landscape-painter, and very popular 
as a master. He was the author of two 
handbooks on marine-painting. 


R. BALL HUGHES. 


This sculptor, whose reputation is almost 
exclusively limited to America, the country 
of his adoption, died at Boston, U. 5., om 
the fifth of March, at the age of sixty-two. 
He was born in London, in January. 1506. 
and, says the New York Tribune, showed 
‘‘very early a talent for sculpture 
Fortunately, his father was willing that the 
child’s natural bent should be regarded, and 
placed him for instruction with the late E. 
H. Baily, R. A., in whose studio he remained 
for seven years. During this time he gained 
several important prizes in competition. 
The Society of Arts and Sciences awa 
him its silver medal for a copy of the 
Barberini Faun; and the Royal Academy 
gave him the large silver medal for the best 
copy, in bas-relief, of the Apollo, the large 
silver medal for the best origina! model from 
life, and a gold medal for an original — 
position, ‘Pandora brought to Earth by 
Mercury.’ Hesoon had many commissions, 





and while he was busy with them he 
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inted with certain Americans, | present to him and to his amiable wife. The 
ee indeed biae to emigrate to New York. | letter is as follows :— vil § 69 a 
April 30th, 1824. INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


He came over in 1829, and his first work of 
importance was the statue of Alexander 
Hamilton for the Merchants’ Exchange. 
His most important work in this country 
was, on the whole, his bronze statue of 
Nathaniel Bowditch, which is now in 
Mount Auburn.” ; 

Mr. Hughes exhibited his bas-relief of 
‘Pandora brought to Earth’ at the Royal 
Academy, in 1824; the following year he 
contributed a statue of Achilles; in 1826, 
busts of the Duke of Sussex and the Duke 
of Wellington ; and in 1828, a statue of ‘A 
Shepherd Boy.’ His last work exhibited 
in London was, if we are not mistaken, a 
statue of Oliver Twist, in the American 
department of the International Exhibition 
of 1851; it was purchased by the late Duke 
of Devonshire. 


7 


J. M. W. TURNER. 


SOME INTERESTING RELICS CONNECTED 
WITH HIM. 





In one of the most secluded, and assuredly in 
one of the most lovely and romantic, spots in 
the High Peak of Derbyshire— Brookfield, near 
Hathersage—a pleasant place in the midst of 
grouse moors, of rocks and of heaths, of hills and 
of dales, two charming early drawings by J. M.W. 
Turner have within the last few months, most 
unexpectedly, “turned up,” and have, after re- 
maining in the family to which they were pre- 
sented by the great master in 1824, been some- 
what recently brought to the hammer and dis- 
posed of. 

Brookfield is a fine estate of some fourteen or 
fifteen hundred acres of land, about four miles 
from Castleton. It was purchased, not many 
years ago, by Dr. Wright of Derby, the nephew 
of the painter, ‘Wright of Derby,” and has been 
inhabited by his two daughters, one of whom, 
Anne, married the late James Holworthy; and 
the other, and survivor, Hannah, who has died 
within the last few months. Consequent on the 
death of the latter the sale both of the estate 
and the effects has taken place. On the estate 
are the curious Elizabethan hall of North Lees, 
and many other interesting features, including 
the old landmark of “Stanedge Pole,” which 
marks the boundaries of the provinces of Can- 
terbury and York. The property has recently 


been sold to a wealthy Sheffield manufacturer, | 


for whose family it will form one of the most 
delightful seats that can be imagined. The 
books, pictures, engravings, &c,, have also been 
sold, and among these have been found the two 
drawings by Turner, to which allusion has just 
been made, as well as several other matters 
connected with that artist. The drawings are 
a pair, and are each thirteen inches by nine 
inches in size. 

The first, which is described as a ‘ Coast 
Scene—Sunrise,’ represents a scene on the coast 
in the early morning with fishing-boats, which 
have returned from their night’s labours, un- 
loading, while a shrimper is busy in his avocation, 
and a fisherman mending his nets. Another 
man is on horseback and leading two other 
horses. The sun is just rising and throws a 
grand effect into the composition, which is 
heightened by the introduction of a castle into 
the scene. ‘The companion picture is a ‘ Moun- 
tainous Landscape.’ In the foreground a 
number of goats and sheep are coming down to 
the water; to the right, higher up, 18 a castle 
and viaduct with trees, and to the left, a water- 
full, a bridge, and a mill, with water-wheel. ‘The 
scenery is of the utmost grandeur, and the sky, 
perhaps, one of the finest that even Turner, at 
that time, had produced. 

The great interest attaching to these two 
drawings, however, apart from their intrinsic 
excellence, is the fact that the original letter 
from Turner to his friend, James Holworthy, is 
preserved along with them, which shows that 
they were what may be said to be a wedding 





DEAR HoLwortny,—I shall feel uncomfortable if any- 
thing should in this nete give you any pain, but when I 
look back upon the length of time you took to acknowledge 
the receipt of the drawings and withheld the pleasure I 
expected of at least hearing if Mrs. Holworthy (to whom 
in your mutual happiness I certainly presented one) ap- 
proved: but your letter treats both so like a commission 
that I feel my pride wounded and my independence seized. 
I should be happy to receive any presents of recollection 
you may with Mrs. H. think of to send me, and will keep 
alive my high considerations, but money is out of the ques- 
tion in the present case. It gives me great pleasure to 
hear from Mr. Phillips of your comforts at Green Hill, and I 
may perhaps if you have as great a regard for Auld lang syne 
as inyself witness a//, and tho’ I may not ever be blest with 
(a) Half, yet you may believe me that it gave me the 
greatest pleasure to hear and will continue to give to the 
end of this sublunary turmoil, for I do net mean my com- 


forts or miseries to be any measure of the like in others. 
When you come to town I have a great many interrogations 
to make—not in doubt, but for want of experience in these 


matters, and I do not hesitate to acknowledge it in offering 


my respects to Mrs. Holworthy. 
Believe me to be, 
Dear Holworthy, 
Yours most truly, 
J. Hotworrny, Esq., J. M. W. TURNER. 
Green Hill. 

Thus it will be seen that on the marriage of 
his friend, James Holworthy, to Ann Wright, 
of Derby, Turner sent down these two drawings 
as a gift, that Holworthy, perhaps not under- 
standing that they really were a gift, had, after 
a time, written and said something about a 
price for them, and that then Turner wrote this 
letter, which tells its own tale. His pride and 
his independence were wounded at the idea 
of being paid for the pictures sent to his 


friend and his friend’s bride, and while he was | 
willing and would be pleased to receive some | 


tokens of friendship—“ presents of recollection” 
as he calls them—in return, he emphatically 
declares that “ money is out of the question.” 
The latter part of this agreeable and very 
friendly letter is perhaps as interesting as any 
which have been printed, and shows that 


Turner was not the misanthrope that he is | 
At the sale these | 


so often represented to be. 
two beautiful drawings realised the sum of 
£540. 


Another highly interesting Turner relic was | 


brought to light at the same time. It is around 
snuff-box (22 inches in diameter), made out of 


the lava of Mount Vesuvius, which Turner | 


| painter has had many brilliant thoughts in 


used as a pallet during his tour, and which he 
presented to his friend Holworthy. This in- | 
teresting relic sold for £60. A splendid copy 
of the “Liber Studiorum,” with autograph of 
Turner, was also disposed of at the sale, and 
realised £195.* 
James Holworthy, the readers of the <Art- | 
Journal will not need to be told, was an artist | 
of no mean standing, both in water-colours and | 
in oil—his forte being landscape. He prin- | 
cipally resided in London previously to his 
marriage, and was very intimate with Turner 
and other artists. “He taught drawing to | 
the upper ten thousand, and seems to have 
had the entrée to the best society. He was 
consulted as to fine Arts and architecture, 
being considered an authority in such matters. | 
He was a most fascinating man in his manners | 
and conversation, but was far from industrious 
in his profession. He was an active member of 
the Water-colour Society.” He married, as 
has just been stated, Ann, daughter of Dr. 
Richard Wright, a physician of some standing 
in Derby, niece to “ Wright of Derby,” the 
eminent painter, of whom a short memoir 
appeared in the Art-Journal for 1866. After 
his marriage he resided at Green Hill, Derby, 
to which place it will be seen Turner's letter is 
addressed. He then removed to Brookfield, an 
estate purchased by Dr. Wright, which he very 
much improved, and where he built the present 
mansion. Here he and Mrs. Holworthy and 
her sister, Miss Wright, resided, and here these 
Art-treasures he had received from his friend 
Turner and others, and the paintings which the 
ladies had inherited from their uncle, have 
remained. On the death of Miss Wright, the 
last survivor, they have now been dispersed. 
LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. 





* Some wonderfully fine pictures by‘ Wright of Derby,” 
which had never before been out of the family, also 
changed hands at this sale. 





XI.—NATIONAL SCHOOLS OF 
PAINTING. 


FRENCH PICTURES (continued). 
LANDSCAPES, SEA-PIECES, AND ANIMAL PAINTINGS. 


LITTLE love is lost between the landscape- 
painters of France and England, and that 
little has become less since the international 
competition in the Champ de Mars. It is, 
at all events, evident that the two schools 
look at nature from different points of 
view, and appeal to opposite Art standards, 
French critics regard our method of paint- 
ing landscape as small, trivial, and wanting 
in strong grasp on nature. We in return 
| stigmatise the French manner as slovenly 
| and rude; the subjects chosen appear to us 
| commonplace, and the treatment adopted 
| prosaic. A French painter is content to 
sit for days in a ditch; he uses a mop ora 
besom for a brush, and mud for colour. 
He has never seen a mountain in his life, 
and so he makes mountains of mole-hills; 
and for forests he paints those maypoles, 
with a wisp of straw ora bunch of small 
leaves at the top, which in French pas- 
torals have long , te duty for trees. And 
this is the style of landscape art which in 
Paris has taken precedence over the noble 
' schools of Scandinavia, Dusseldorf, and 
| England. 

| Theodore Rousseau, as we all know to 
our cost, obtained in 1867 a grand prize; 
/in the previous exhibition of 1855 he re- 
| ceived a first-class medal, and in the fol- 
lowing year he wore a decoration from the 
Legion of Honour. His eight pictures, 
though they scarcely justify these accu- 
mulated distinctions, may certainly be 
accepted as the honest student-work of a 
man of more than ordinary gifts. Yet 
they scarcely perhaps prove that the 


No. 

















| the course of his career: Turner probably 
| was the recipient of more ideas in a single 
| morning than this Frenchman 
covered during his natural life. Yet Rous- 


has dis- 


seau paints as a man who knows what he 
is about; but he has scarcely opened his 
eyes to the majesty of a mountain, or the 
dramatic grandeur of the sky. His eight 
landscapes attempt even to exhaustion the 


| analysis of nature ; each manifests a specific 


mood, and represents a distinctive aspect 
of sunshine or gloom. Frenchmen, how- 
ever, are addicted to look at nature through 
a glass darkly; they paint in a low key, 
they show preference for sombre colours. 
And thus Rousseau loves to lay on paint 


heavily, and gains solidity and substance 
at the sacrifice of transparency. —_ 
ain 


leading French landscape artists 
upon a well-defined system, that they have 
reason for methods t give consistency, 
not to say monotony, to their practice, 
becomes clearly manifest. There is, for 
example, no ordinary knowledge evinced 
by Rousseau in the treatment of his eight 
different themes, in the balance maintained 
throughout of relative tone, colour, and 
chiaroscuro. Not less commendable are 
the subtle harmonies evoked from simple 
greens; nice are the distinctions drawn 
between the yellow green of spring, the 
blue green of summer, and the orange 
green of autumn. These pictures of Rous- 
seau are typical of the entire French school, 
and obtain not a few imitators. Since the 
above was written Rousseau has died. 
Many years ago, when the artist com- 
menced to lay siege on the doors of the 
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Salon, his pictures were uniformly refused ; 
he lived to see a change in fortune: a single 
landscape since his death has realised up- 
wards of £1000. The International Jury 
of 1867 pronounced Rousseau the first land- 
scape painter in the world; brief space has 
been permitted either for rivals to contest 
the verdict, or for the victor to wear his 
laurels. 


Charles Francois Daubigny, created for | 


his talents Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour, paints nature in sad mood of 
melancholy. The French talk in ridicule 
of the weather when Englishmen hang 
themselves; such are the dreary days on 
which Daubigny goes sketching. [is pic- 
tures are not so much solemn and grand as 
dim and dirty. That his compositions have 
been well kept together is the less wonder, 
seeing that they contain so little that can 
be scattered abroad. Occasionally the 
artist, as when on ‘Les Bords de ! Vise,’ 





among the Parisian painters of landscape. 
Critics, over favourable, have found in 
Corot’s pretended transcripts of nature, 
‘poetry, inward feeling, deep earnestness,” 
and a ‘‘ swimming overflow of light, at- 
mosphere, and brilliancy.” His pictures 
are avowedly wanting in detailed truth 
and sharpness of touch; their real merit 
lies in an intelligent insight into nature, the 
grasp of the subject as a whole, with a 


certain power in handling; all qualities 
'which French landscapists now-a-days 


affect. Of Courbet little need be said, like 
Whistler and some other exceptional artists 
he represents an extreme party ; he is, in 


| fact, the ultra-manifestation, round which 
omperg rally; it is both his fortune and 
1 


is fault that he by turns inspires worship, 
and provokes its opposite. This artist, who 
may be said to assault nature, showed two 


|of his defiant works in the International 
| Galleries; he dashes and daubs in a subject 


relents into a smile; at times he glimmers | 
| he has sometimes found it needful to hire 
and occupy an entire gallery all for himself. 
| There is a certain disorder in the artist’s 


into sunshine and kindles into poetry; but 
after brief lucid intervals again he relapses 
into habitual gloom, and nature once more 
is draped drearily. 
those artists who disdain to finish with 
detail or care; his broad ideas are rubbed 
in as grand suggestions. It must be con- 
fessed that his local tones and general 
keeping are just and true; his reading of 
nature is also intelligent, he comprehends 
her meaning at least in the concrete. His 
style is consonant with the end and aim of 
French landscapists in general. 

There are three illustrious names in 
landscape art—each, as it happens, begins 
with the same letter—Cabat, Corot, and 
Courbet, who have cultivated a style which 
has no parallel in any school, ancient or 
modern, a manner which, in the excess of 
naturalism, becomes unnatural and repul- 
B1Ve, 
violent interpretation of nature has been 
esteemed in France, may be judged from 
the fact that Cabat, more than forty years 
ago, became chevalier in the Legion of 
Honour, and that more than ten years since 
he was created an officer in that Legion. 
Corot has enjoyed the lesser of these marks 
of distinction since 1846, and he obtained a 
first class medal in the Exposition of 1855. 
Courbet has yet to await for honour, his 
style being a little too much of a good 
thing even for Paris. That the ultra- 
naturalism, however, represented by these 


purest style, may be inferred from the fact, 
that while Rousseau obtains a grand prize 
and Daubigny and Francois a first prize, 
the more coarse manners of Corot and 
Cabat secure the rank of only a second and 
third prize respectively. Louis Cabat, born 


1812, pupil of Flers, officer in the Legion 


of Honour in 1854, but the recipient of only 
a third -~ in 1867, is usually deemed 
among the chief founders of the dominant 
school of landscape painting. At one time 
he cherished romance, and he has long 
been known as a painter of Italian land- 
keape, especially on the hacknied ground 
which encircles lake Nemi. Cabat seeme 
also to have gone through a Dutch course 
of study, but slight 


signs of such discipline 
remain, 


In the Exposition of last year 
a two landscapes, ‘Une Source dans 
= ois,’ solemn and sombre in mood, and 
le Souvenir du Lac de Nemi.’ 
of considerable power 
mended for truthful de In tree 
trunk, and hi 

a k, and foliage. Holding about the 
same rank with Cabat 
far ba¢ 
RACH] d 


a picture 


and to be com- 


’ 
lineation 


18s Corot, born as 
K as 1796, Hk is the possessor ofa 
and has been usually 
the most 


C.U88 prize 


deen one of 


ml) 


aistinguished 


Daubigny is one of | 


with the rapidity of a scene painter, hence 


compositions, a wild extravagance in his 


| fancy, a superabundance of growth which 


could ill afford to share a gallery, however 
catholic, with competitors. Courbet, in 
landscape, occupies about the same position 


,as Caravaggio and Spagnoletto in figure 


How greatly this rude, coarse, and | 


| 


| 


pictures. 
‘« M. Francois,” writes a Parisian critic, 
‘formerly a pupil of M. Corot, and for a 


| long time faithful to his master, is at the 


present moment in open desertion, and has 
gone over to the enemy with bag and 
baggage.” In other words, M. Frangois 
has quitted the clique of the ultra-natur- 
alists for the opposing landscape school of 
the romanticists and the classicists. His 
poetic picture of ‘Orpheus,’ which may 
have caught inspiration from the music of 
Gliick, is taken directly from the text of 
Virgil. Another imaginative work which 
this painter exhibits, ‘The new excayations 
of Pompeii’ is, for colour, a delight, it fills 
the fancy with historic associations, it is the 
romance of a land in ruin. That there 


should still survive a school, though small, 
of the old historic landscape, is nothing 


|}more than might be hoped for from a | 


| country which lays claim to Claude and 


| 


| loving eye. 


in 
three painters, is not deemed the highest or | 


Gaspar Poussin. M. Francois, like these, 
his predecessors, has travelled far and wide 
search of classic sites and romantic 
scenes. His style, however, is something 
better than a tradition ; it is a creation of 
his own out of the materials he has gathered, 
an idealisation of the actual forms he has 
encountered. M. Francois was created 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 1853, 
and he received a first class prize m 1867. 
M. Busson, pupil of M. Francois, and like 
his master, one of the ‘‘ Legion” of uni- 
versal genius, paints tolerably well scenes 
with nothing in them. : 
M. Francois, like that of most of his con- 
temporaries whom we have passed under 
review, has no counterpart or correspond- 
ence among the landscape painters of 
England. These International Exhibitions, 
indeed, should teach our artists that there 
are many novel readings of nature of which 
the English school takes little account. 
Lambinet, who was ill represented in Paris, 
has long been looked upon in London with 
And we hope that Mr. Wallis 


| may, in the French Gallery, make other 


chief landscape painters of France equally 
familiar. 


There is in France, as we have said, a 
malant « ‘ > , ; ; 
Select company of artists, who, in common 
with Frangois, court the sunny and smiling 


The manner of | 





| 





| 


side of nature—painters who throw upou | 


iia 


canvas the atmosphere of poe 
halo of imagination. M. Belly is 

bially brilliant. ‘The six scenes whian t, 
presents to us from the East glow in th 

light and the colour of poetic lands, « : 
Desert round Sinai’ is remarkable for at 

mosphere and reach of distance; ‘The 
Dead Sea’ is made the region of m ste . 
and marvel ; ‘ Pilgrims travelling to conn 
shadows forth an impressive scene. Bel] 

has submitted to sound training, He a 
a pupil of Troyon, and he has since passed 
through the usual course of promotion 
In 1862 he mounted to the Legion of 
Honour ; in 1867 he was not over rewarded 
by a third prize. M. Jules Dupré, who 
puts forth considerable power, and proves 
varied resource in no fewer than a dozen 
pictures, also belongs to the intellectual 
school which embodies ideas, gives to nature 
inward thoughts, and which hence relies 
on broad and impressive effects. We trust 
that our English landscape painters, when 
they may grow out of “ Pre-Raphaelite” 
childhood, will take a like manly and noble 
direction. M. Paul Huet, another well- 
known name in Paris, paints for scenic 
effect. Among his eight pictures some are 
chalky and opaque, even slovenly, yet at a 
distance the canvas gives off light and tells 
out with power. The artist has warm 
admirers. A French critic thus writes :— 
‘*M. Paul Huet is par excellence a romantic 
landscape painter; he gives to nature a 
passionate physiognomy, he makes her play 
mysterious dramas which find their dénoue- 
ments in lightning and inundation.” Emile 
de Tournemine, like other artists in the 
French school, shows the benefit of the 
atelier system of tuition. He paints with 
knowledge and purpose, as may easily be 
understood, seeing that he was once pupil 
of the great Isabey, whose pictures were 
unfortunately lacking to the International 
Galleries. M. Tournemine out of the 
simplest materials evokes, by eminently 
artistic treatment, poetry, and sets fire to 
the spectator’s imagination. Gaily-plumed 
flamingoes the artist uses decoratively ; the 
low dusky banks of the Danube are by 
these creatures lit up with colour and light. 
The French lead the way in what may be 
called ‘‘ Zoological landscape.” Landseer's 
lions in ‘Trafalgar Square are supposed to 
be taken from the Regent's Park; why 
should not other animals and birds also thus 
find their way into our Academy Exhibi- 
tion? Room could not be made for either 
Tournemine, Huet, or Dupré in the list of 
‘Récompensés:” each of theartists, however, 
wears the usual decorations of the ‘‘ Legion. 

A painter more fortunate, and still more 
illustrious, is M. Fromentin. His seven 
remarkable pictures, which combine figures 
with landscape, assuredly deserved the first 
prize they received. They are one and all 
the fruits of foreign travel; they share the 
spirit and daring of a bold pioneer. ‘The 
Arab Falconer’ and ‘The Algerine Heron 
Hunter’ have movement, courage, prowess, 
and surrounding nature brings to these 
scenes tumult of the elements, the grandeur 
and extent of encircling mountain an 

plain. ‘ La Tribu Nomade en marche vers 
les Pasturagesdu Tell’ isdeemed in Paris one 
of M. Fromentin’s best works. Certainly 
the horses and figures possess character a0 

movement; they are well placed, and the 
execution is precise. In the compositions 
of this artist colour and chiaroscuro are 
studiously balanced. It 1s extraordinary 
how careless and slovenly these Frene 

artists think they can afford to be in non- 
essentials, so long as their pictures are true 
to the grammar or prosody of Art. +Aus 
they affect indifferentism to minor matters, 
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and, unlike our English painters, scorn to | 
allure mere dilettanti tastes, or by semooth- | 
ness of touch or prettiness of detail to paint 
down to amateurish standards. _ ' 

‘« Sea-pieces” need not, in Paris, detain 
us long: it is well known that French 
victories have been mostly on land. Cer- 
tainly French painters seem uncomfortable 
when they push off from the shore and find 
themselves mid ocean in a storm. ‘‘ Marine 
painting” up to the standard of excellence 
to which we haye been accustomed in the 
pictures of Stanfield and Cooke, simply 
does not exist across the English Channel. 
French artists are no sailors: they have 
not served the apprenticeship which gave 
Stanfield and Cooke knowledge; hence 
there is not one among them who can paint 
a ship, or draw with accuracy a wave. 
Even Joseph Vernet preferred to paint the 
sea as flat asa bowling-green. One Parisian 
celebrity, however, the veteran Gudin, 
paints old ocean with a vengeance. He 
is now a little passé, having come in with 
the century. The only picture he exhibited 
in 1867, ‘The Arrival of the Queen of Eng- 
land at Cherbourg,’ shows waning power. 
In the Great Exhibition of 1855 Gudin put 
forth his utmost strength in no fewer than 
five-and-twenty works, some large, and all 
more or less ambitious. It is admitted that 
the canvases of Gudin of late years have 
shown haste, and this last picture, ‘ The 
Visit of the Queen of England to Cherbourg,’ 
is in execution certainly feeble, and its 
colour may be counted a compound of white 
chalk and blacklead. M. Zeim continues to 
illumine Venice with light and colour. No 
Frenchman, however, has yet painted the 
City of the Sea with the brilliancy of Turner. 
Le Poittevin of late falls sadly short of his 
former excellence. 

An instructive chapter might be devoted 
to the animal painters of France; it is 
interesting to mark in what they differ from 
Landseer, Cooper, and James Ward. No 
two schools can be more diverse than those of 
Paris and London. The robust naturalism 
of French landscape is, perhaps almost of 
necessity, reflected upon horses, dogs, sheep, 
and cattle. The smooth glossy coat, and 
the refined sentimentalism of Landseer, are 
wholly foreign to Jadin, Troyon, and the 
family of the Bonheurs. Even workman- 
ship in the two schools has nothing in 
common. Troyon and the Bonheurs are 





marked by breadth and simplicity. They 
lo not give to peasants graces, or to animals 
drawing-room manners. ‘Troyon is now 
unfortunately dead: he appears as an 
honoured name for the last time in In- 
ternational Exhibitions. Rosa Bonheur, 
idolized in London, is not as yet in Paris 
accepted as the equivalent of the inimitable 
Troyon. In 1855 the lady made an appear- 
ance with only one picture; her indomit- 
able energy produced in 1867 ten. Few 
artists have in the interval worked harder 
or won higher honour. Her ten pictures 
are well known to our readers. 

France is at this moment in her landscape 
art working out novel problems. The school 
1s severed from the historic classicism of 


| 


| 


Gaspar Poussin; it is equally dissociated | 
from the placidity of Claude; it has little | 


in common with the Dutch literalism of 
Hobbema and Ruysdael; and is placed in 
absolute antagonism to the so-called Pre- 
Raphaelitism of England. And this divorce 
from landscape, both contemporary and 
retrospective, has been effected mainly in 
the cause of ummitigated naturalism. In 
the meantime landscape art in France in 
merit lags behind the schools of Dusseldorf, 


Bavaria, Scandinavia, Switzerland, Eng- | 


| 





land, and America. | 


KAULBACH’S DRAWINGS, 
AND OTHER GERMAN WORKS. 





Tus gallery, recently opened in Pall Mall, 
has scarcely attained the success which its 
rojectors had a right to anticipate. Kaul- 
h was, with reason, deemed at least 
equally illustrious with Doré, who has 


proved so potent in Piccadilly. There are | 


causes, however, which may have worked 
to the prejudice of this renewed attempt to 
naturalise German Art in London. ‘There 
can be little doubt that the refuge but re- 
cently closed in Bond Street, which was 
long known as the ‘German Gallery,” 
has thrown obloquy on the name German, 
and eyen on the noble school with which 
that name is identified. Furthermore, we 
cannot think that the projectors of this 
new gallery, which seeks to bring German 
Art once more before the favourable notice 
of the English public, have been happy in 
the selection of the works displayed. They 
have found, to their cost, that these foreign 
works do not draw one hundredth part of 
the visitors who crowd the Academy and 
the water-colour galleries devoted to our 
native school. This want of attractive 
power we cannot but deplore. This school 
of Munich has scarcely been seen in the 
foreign gallery which has long been under 
the successive dictatorship of Mr. Gambart 
and Mr. Wallis; and while the Academy 
in the present year finds space for distin- 
guished painters of Belgium and France, 
the professedly high Art of Germany re- 
mains wholly without illustration. This 
exclusion of one of the noblest schools in 
the history of modern Art from the galle- 
ries which wealth and fashion throng, is 
certainly much to be regretted. Kaulbach, 
since the death of Delaroche, Ary Scheffer, 
and Flandrin is, taken for all in all, the 
greatest painter who now survives in 
Europe. When these original drawings 
by this master artist are on view, it argues 
ill for the intellect of the British public 
that the gallery in Pall Mall has not met 
with warmer appreciation. 

Kaulbach is a painter of many manners, 
and it is a misfortune that his least attrac- 
tive aspect is here chosen for illustration. 
The artist who is grand when he depicts 
‘The Battle of the Huns,’ or ‘ The Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem,’ becomes merely deco- 
rative when he glorifies the ‘ Female Cha- 
racters’ of Goethe. Yet is it impossible 
for genius wholly to cast aside inherent 
greatness ; therefore must every eye recog- 


nise in these “‘ original drawings” marks | 


of the noble style for which Kaulbach has 
become world-known. Characters are here 
read with intelligence, draperies cast with 
intention ; there are firmness and precision 
in the lines, and breadth in the entire 
treatment. 

An original drawing by Cornelius, ‘ Lady 
Macbeth,’ will be regarded as something 
more than a curiosity. It is true that we 
have never set any very high store on the 
spasmodic manifestations of an artist who 
was noblest and grandest when he essayed 
‘The Last Judgment’ on the scale of sixty 
feet. Cornelius already belongs to the 
past ; moreover, this desperate attempt to 
compass the tragic power of Shakspere is 
marked by the feebleness of declining years. 
Cornelius executed this drawing in his last 


Roman manner, which retained but a rem- | 
nant of the greatness once grand in repose. | 


This gallery fills its wall-vacuums by 
many minor works. A ‘“Cyclus, by 
Makart, is decorative, delicate, and full of 
fancy ; foliage is interwoven with figures, 
after the manner of festive and romantic 
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| schools. Adam, a well-known name in 
Munich, appears in two generations; the 
father exhibits ‘‘ animals” safe on solid 
| ground, the son horses suffering under 
“inundation.” In competition with Land- 
| Seer, Bonheur, and others, these pictures, 
_ we fear, will not meet with the commenda- 
tion which something more than mediocrity 
has a right to expect. ‘The Martyr,’ by 
Gabriel Max, a pupil of Piloty, is an old 
| acquaintance from Paris; it is a picture of 
some delicacy and sentiment. ‘ Beauties,’ 
painted to form a ‘ Gallery,’ by Melcher, 
taken from the life, are rather too conscious 
of the spell they exert: simplicity would, 
as usual with professed ‘‘ beauties,” en- 
_hance charm. Some interest may attach 
to the work of a well-accredited painter who 
was once the master of Leighton. ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ by Steinle, has imaginative traits 
/and technical qualities which divide the 
English public between admiration and 
antipathy. What the Germans call ‘‘ mo- 
tive” is here made even too emphatic; 
one touch of nature were indeed a vast 
relief. The manner is so dry and cold that 
infinite credit is evidently due to Mr. 
| Leighton for having effected even a partial 
| deliverance from the style of his illustrious 
| master. 
The Gallery displays for sale numerous 
| photographs from German pictures and de- 
| signs, among which is conspicuous for 
merit, the reproduction of the great car- 
toon exhibited in Paris, ‘The Era of the 
| Reformation,’ by Kaulbach. We trust the 
| projectors of this exhibition will still re- 
| ceive such encouragement as may induce 
| repetition of the experiment through future 


| years. 


-— oe -— 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 


SKETCHES BY CORREGGIO, 


i'ur best conditioned and most complete of the 
drawings of the great masters which we possess, 
is that (described some time since in the Art- 
Journal) from which the picture in the National 
Gallery, called the Garvagh Madonna, was 
painted. In this case, as in others of the draw- 
ings of Raffaelle, the paper was faced with body 
colour, in order that it might receive outlines 
and shadings of extreme delicacy from a metal 
point. From the beginnings of the famous 





schools a preference has been given to paper 
with a granulated surface, as such a texture 
assists that suggestive indefinition which often 


| constitutes the charm, if not the spirit of the 


sketch. Old chalk drawings, from handling 
and movement in portfolios, become blurred 
and frequently all but effaced, and such was the 
condition of many of tiese precious relies be- 
fore they were gathered into our public collec- 
tion, where they will be more carefully pre- 
served than they have before been at any time. 

The drawings by Correggio that we possess 
refer principally to his great works at Parma, 
without some knowledge of which they are un- 
intelligible, as they present only auxiliary 
groups and single figures. ‘The principal sub- 
ject in the church of St. John is the Ascent of 
Christ to the Father; that in the cupola of the 





cathedral is the Assumption of the Virgin, and 
the time occupied in their execution was ten 
years—that is, from 1520 to 1530. Although 
these works constitute a marvel of Art, yet they 
were not appreciated by those who ought to 
have prized them most highly. Ci avete fatto 
un guazeetto di rane, “ You have made us a hash 
' of frogs,”’ was an observation made to the painter 


| in reference to the numerous angels represented 
as passing through clouds, parts only of whose 
persons were seen. ae 

Correggio was as enterprising a sketcher as 
any artist of whose first ideas a knowledge has 
been preserved to us. ‘The extent of his labours 
in this direction, and the mature study neces- 
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sarv, in the first place, for the adjustment of 
the comporitions, and in the next, for the com- 
pletion of cartoons, necessitated the preparation 
of endless series of drawings, which are now 80 
widely distributed as to render utterly futile 
any attempt at their classification. As of Titian 
und other great masters, so also of Correggio ; 
having been late in the field as collectors, we 
are comparatively paupers in respect of his 
drawings. For these relics potentates have 
been scrambling for centuries; they have con- 
sequently for hundreds of years been grav itating 
towards public collections, in which they remain 
as state heirlooms. The mass of Correggi0 8 
sketches remain perhaps still in Italy, and in 
proportion to their number is our regret that 
our public collection contains so few of them. 
For one subject sometimes several sketches were 
made, before the dispositions were finally satis- 
factory. Thus, for the public works at Parma 
alone, the designs were very numerous. For 
these we possess a few of the first fragmentary 
thoughts; as single figures, groups of two and 
three, and even sketches of limbs and portions 
of figures. The last were doubtlessly intended 
is supplementary, the rest of the persons being 
concealed by masses of cloud or the intervention 
of other figures, and their attitudes and fore- 
shortening show at once that they have been 
designed for a surface far removed above the 
eve 

“In the conceptions of the Evangelists and 
Apostles there prevails interchangeably a certain 
set of ideas, which with unusual distinctness 
proclaim themselves of one parentage. Tus 
in a prona intencione for an evangelist, we have 
an aged man presented in profile, with a cherub 
rising towards him from below. The sketch is 
smal!, and in red chalk ; as were, perhaps, nearly 
all those for the great work ; they were also 
here and there forced with black. This figure 
suggests comparison with more than one im- 
personation in the great circle. Small, however, 
i8 the drawing is, it expands under the eye to 
proportions inconceivably vast. If employed in 
these decorations, it must have been much 
changed, for it does not occur as an exact 
transfer. Itis from the Payne Knight Collection. 
Another, also in red chalk, shows anangel leaning 
on a plain oval shield ; another, a cherub reclin- 
ing on a cloud, having the right leg extended, 
ind the left hanging down—an idea used per- 
haps more than once under adaptation to its 
surroundings. Ina very decided and w: ll-pre- 
served outline are given the lower parts of a 
figure, of which the upper portions are intended 
to be concealed, either by clouds orin a crowded 
agroupment. Its dimensions are about 
by 44 in., and is marked Ante Coregi: In ano- 
ther, somewhat more loose than the preceding, 
are three angels on clouds : 
7 in. by 6 in 
about 18 in. by 12 in., which has either at some 
time been divided into two pieces, or has ori- 
ginally been made upon two slips joined toge- 
ther, we are presented with what appears 
to be the prima, or it may be the seconda inten- 
cone for the famous St. John with the Lamb, 
the most popular of the single figures. All these 
Poll iously mentioned are from the Payne Knight 

ollection, but this is from the Crache rode, In 
the painting, the character of the drawing has 
been faithfully preserved. It is marked Coregio. 
A very charming composition, also a Cracherode 
Grawing, 18 formed of the Virgin seated, the 
infant Saviour standing by her side, a kneeling 
saint and two angels overhead 
for a marriage of St Catherine. 
reggZio painted two or thre: 
especially very like 
wheel is not \ isible 
se yw dhe. nt, whereas in 
lies by her side i of the subject the wheel 
t. Pais henntife) 4. sword is placed uy 
ance of } 


74 in. 


this measures about 


This is an idea 
of which Cor- 
versions, and one 
Here the 


, and the sword is placed 
resting against the saint 


this drawing 


ron 


sutiful drawing has every appear- 
having been tampered with. - 
touchings of the 
entirely devoid « 
‘m the 


The re- 
outlines are heavy, stiff. and 
aoe f th grac e of the first markings 
the agr nnd oye also of the dr iwing, below 
some hand ont th crude rkings, put in by 
mes ’ os unskilled in drawing. It 
sb pure vased, and 1%) «marked An® 
ye it 8 about 8 in. } Thi 
ster was &@ frequent painter of Mad ies ca 


) 


Im sive 


, vy 6 in 


In a large drawing, of the size of 


there is among these sketches a charming con- 
ception of the Virgin and infant Saviour. The 
latter is upon the mother’s lap; he looks up as if 
to kiss her, and she inclines her head to him ina 
manner to establish between them the tenderest 
relation. In reference to this it may be re- 
marked that it calls to remembrance a ‘ Venus 





and Cupid’ by Correggio, in which dispositions 
somewhat similar occur. ‘This sketch was pur- | 
chased ; it is slight, loose, and smal], measuring 
only about 4 inches by 2 in. The next in 
order is a ‘Holy Family,’ in which Joseph and 
Mary appear as half-length figures, having the 
child Jesus raised up and standing between 
them. The lights are touched in with white. | 
On the same mount is also, perhaps, a first idea 

for an Apostle, but it is so much effaced as to | 


set at naught even probable interpretation. | 


‘This is followed by an Evangelist, who holds a 
scroll before him, from which he reads and en- 
forces his words by energetic action. Here 
occurs that excess of ill-fitting drapery, a cha- 
racteristic of the master’s large compositions 1n | 
which many of the figures were all but lost, 
and which always looks so inexorably crisp as 
to suggest its having been studied from paper. 
Another example of this kind of over-dressing 
occurs in a drawing for one of his versions of 
the Magdalen, who kneels, having her hands | 
crossed before her. In the features there is an | 
intensity of devotion which could not be excelled 
by the utmost cunning of painting. 

Of ‘The Adoration of the Shepherds,’ the | 
drawing has not originally been very clear, but | 
it is now so ill-used as to render it impos- 
sible to determine the forms, though the situa- | 
tions and the material of the composition bespeak | 
the subject. This is in size about 12 in. by 6 in., 
and is drawn in bistre, the lights being brought | 
out with white. It seems to be the first propo- 
sition for the famous picture at Dresden, though | 
many changes were made before it reached the 
condition of a finished work. The paper is 
crowded to confusion with persons and objects, 
many of which must have been judiciously 
omitted in subsequent drawings. Here, a point 
has been made of minutely realizing the stable, 
and in a portion of the ‘sky is seen the moon, 
but the finished picture presents a closer adhe- 
sion to the letter of Scripture, with, however, 
the usual pictorial licenses. 

The only instance in this series, wherein the 
narrative is continued in combination with 
architecture, occurs in a drawing of an arch, 
flanked, it may be, by an apostle and a doctor | 
of the church. If this be so, the former is, | 
perhaps, St. ‘Thomas, one of the four patron 
saints of Parma, judging by the attributes, 
which seem to be tropical fruits, as allusive to 
his mission in Asia. The arch, therefore, has 
been intended as one of the four in the church | 
of St.John. A sketch of ‘Our Lord Praying | 
in the Garden,’ differs nothing in character 
from the impersonation in the finished picture, 
according to the engraving from the latter. 

The only full-sized essay is a head of a young 
man, very carefully drawn and finished, as if | 
for painting. It has been probably executed 
both in the cathedral and in the church of St. | 
John. The precision of the outlines serves to | 
show how feebly these works were represented 
in the engravings which were published at | 
Flsvence a century or more after the death of | 

orreg gio. 

It may be assumed that to the description of | 
a complete work of Art a retrospect to its birth | 
and early growth may be superfluous, but we | 
submit that such reference is not without some | 


of that interest which we feel in the youth of | 
human celebrity. , 








| 


_ Of the works at Parma in their finished state | 
little care, to begin with, was taken. By the 
authorities for whom they were painted they 
were not only not esteemed, but unhesitatingly | 
condemned. It remained for future genera- 
tions to do justice to one of those magnates 
who shone as a great luminary of Italian Art | 
only long after his decease. The marvellous | 
boldness of the designs have rendered Parma 
the best BC hool in Italy of the sotto in su, or 
ceiling painting. It might be wished that 
some of the compositions had been changed ; 
still, in studying them, the judicious painter 
will know what to select. , 





| many years; his works in the 


| but although greatly popular with 


| more elaborate than perhaps any of the 


MR. WESTCOTT’S DRAWINGS AND 
PAINTINGS. 


one 


Tue pictures and drawings exhibj 
Westcott, at No. 26, Cavendish Se Me. 
to exemplify a transition from one pa Ba 
another, which, although often aimed at, i 
seldom ‘achieved in Art. Mr. Westcott ‘ha 
been known as an eminent portrait-painter for 
Exhibiti 

the Academy and elsewhere were nna 
guished by their brilliancy and good taste; 
; : an extensive 
circle of admirers, who made continual demands 
upon his labours, each of his productions of 
late has been worked out, as it were, under pro- 
test. This painter has, since his early years, 
had a stronger feeling for landscape than por- 
traiture ; and has now, after a long season of 
sore temptation, yielded to the natural impulse, 
It is in the nature of water-colour practice. 
more than in that of oil, to show an minutely 
laborious means by which remarkable results 
are attained. Thus the drawings we have to 
particularise are made out with a nicety of elabo- 
ration that, in a multitude of examples by other 
hands, is productive of hardness, but which here 
materially assist detail, without in any wise 
compromising the breadth of the work. 

In ‘ Windsor Castle’ we have that magni- 
ficent view which opens from near the top of 
the Long Walk and gives the Keep as a centre, 
with the apartments erected by George IV. 
as the right wing, and St. George's Chapel 
as the left. The scene has all the glowing 
richness of a latter summer-day; and from 


this point the grandeur of the castle suffers 


no reduction by the proximity of the houses 
of the town, which detract so much from 
its real importance from the Eton side, and 
also in the views from the river both above 
and below. Another subject, higher up the 
Thames, is ‘Cliveden,’ the residence of the 
Dowager Duchess of Sutherland, as it appears 
from below the Island of Fermosa. The 
monotony of the densely- wooded slope from the 
house to the river-side had been a matter of 
extreme difficulty to manage under ord: 
circumstances, but as the time described is 
evening, with the sunlight still partly on the 
trees and the river in shade, the difficulty is 
obviated, although by the solution of a problem 
yet more difficult than the proposition of a 
broad daylight effect. The next of the series 
is very different in character, being a view 
across the Estuary of the Thames from the 
Essex shore into the Harbour of Sheerness. 
Like some of ‘Turner’s or Linnell’s studies, this 
may be accepted as a vehicle for a sky, although 
the distance, with its crowd of phantom-ships, 
and its sea and landmarks bespeaks Sheerness 
only. The real force of the drawing 1s the rain- 
cloud and the shower described in the upper 
part, and correspondingly on the water. Power- 
ful as Mr. Westcott is in dealing with colour, 
he has shown in this drawing a self-denial 
which can only be attributed to a conscientious 
determination to represent Nature in one of her 
more solemn moods, unrelieved by any play of 
tint. ‘There are two views of Hadleigh Castle— 
the ruin on the Essex side of the river, from 
which we command such an extensive view of 
the mouth of the Thames. In one there yo 
rainbow and a glimpse of sunshine flitting 
away, chased by the shadow of a cloud. : 
other view of the same locality is minus the +4 
bow, and shows the shadow passing down 
river. There are also two larger drawings — 


ing. These are two views of Dover, both _ 
from one spot—beneath the Castle oa 
giving every object between the standpo® — 
Shakspere’s Cliff. One is presented under rs 
effect of sunset, and in the other the oe eher 
seen by moonlight. The treatment of the “ 
is original and most successful. Mr. ge 
has repeated some of the subjects in o ber 
display of power exceeding even the substan 
qualities of the water-colour a > 
such signal success is rare im direc — 
different as portraiture and landscape, his 
not compliment Mr. Westcott too highly © 
essays in the latter. 
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ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
THE PROVINCES. 





Srirntinc.—The annual meeting of the School 
of Art in this city has been held. The Secre- 
tary’s report showed that the total number of 
members on the books was 760, and that the 
average attendance on the seventeen lectures 
which had been delivered during the session 
was 420. 

Corx.—We have been solicited to give the 
aid of our circulation to the following notice and 
appeal, which appeared in the Cork Daily 
Southern Reporter of May 7 :—‘‘The name of an- 
other distinguished Cork artist is added to the 
dead. Meanus Massey O'Keeffe has passed 
away from us at a comparatively early age, and, 
like many other of Nature’s gifted sons, without 
leaving behind the slightest means to support 
or comfort the declining years of an aged 
mother. The name of Mr. O'Keeffe is well 
known to our fellow citizens. In the beautiful 
art of illuminating manuscripts after the man- 
ner of the ancient Irish he pre-eminently ex- 
celled, and he leaves after him some of the most 
exquisite triumphs of skill and design in this 
Art that the present age has produced. Every 
student of history knows how proud the Irish 
nation always has been of the style in which the 
early monks executed the gracefully illuminated 
capitals and borders which adorned the different 
religious works comprising the gospels, missals, 
&c., which were written and preserved in the 
monastic institutions of this island, so that not 
only at home but in foreign lands their fame had 
extended far and wide; and it is not too much 
to assert that, of all the artists of modern times, 
Mr. ©’ Keeffe’s productions approached nearer 
to the perfection attained by the early eccle- 
siastics. A few friends who admired his 
unpretending modesty and talents, and com- 
miserating the helpless condition of his aged 
mother—who watched his last moments with a 
mother’s love—now respectfully appeal to the 
generous and sympathising feelings of the public 
of his native city, and they trust with confidence 
they will not appeal in vain. Any contribu- 
tions, however small, will be gratefully received 
and thankfully acknowledged by Mr. John 
Mahony, at the School of Art.’ 

Lezeps.—A bronze statue of the eminent 
engineer, the late Sir Peter Fairbairn, has been 
erected in this town. It is the work of Mr. 
Matthew Noble, and was obtained by public 
subscription. 

Lewes.—A Government School of Art has 
been established here, under the superintendence 
of a certificated teacher. The classes will be 
held in the Fitzroy Memorial Library. 

Mancuester.—The “Summer Exhibition,” 
held in the Museum in Peel Park, shows a most 
attractive collection of pictures and other works 
of Art, of which a large proportion is contri- 
buted by the resident gentry. In the catalogue 
appear the names of Ansdell, Sir A. W. Callcott, 
T. S. Cooper, F. Danby, Dillens, Gainsborough, 
F. Goodall, F. D. Hardy, J. F. Herring, Lance, 
F. R. Lee, C. R. Leslie, MacCallum, D. Mac- 
lise, E. Nicol, J. B. Pyne, Rossiter, M. Stone, 
Verboeckhoven, T. Webster, and others. It is 
stated that since the opening of the Free 
Museum and Library, now eighteen years ago, 
no fewer than “nine millions of visitors have 
indulged their taste for Art and Science by 
examining the collections within the walls of 
the Museum.’’—The Lords of the Committee of 
Council on Education, have awarded to Mr. W. 
J. Miickley, Head Master of the Manchester 
School of Art, the first prize for the best Report 
referring to Instruction in Art, as suggested by 
the Industrial Arts of the late Paris Exhibition. 
_ Norwicu.—An association has been formed 
in this city, under the title of the “Norwich 
Fine Art Association and Art-Union,” for pro- 
moting the Arts of Painting and Sculpture by 
an annual exhibition of works by modern artists. 
The first will take place in August, and under 
peculiarly favourable circumstances, inasmuch as 
the British Association will hold its annual 
gathering in Norwich about that time. The 
Art-Union prizes will, of course, be selected from 
the works exhibited ; we notice, however, in the 
prospectus sent to us, that it is proposed to give 





prizes, in pictures it is presumed, of the value of 
one pound and ten shillings respectively. This is 
an absurdity, and must absolutely defeat the 
object of the Society as set forth; which is “to 
promote a love of Art, to cultivate true taste,”’ 
&c. The committee can form but a very indiffe- 
rent estimate of the pictures they hope to collect 
together if they expect that a large number of 
them will not be worth more than ten or twenty 
shillings. We recommend them by all means 
to re-arrange their plan of distribution without 
delay. 

Sauisnury.—The Rev. C. B. Bicknell, of 
Stourton, has contributed £500 for the purpose 





of placing twelve statues in the west front of | 


Salisbury Cathedral, in addition to the forty 
which have been ordered by the Dean and 
Chapter. Besides the “ Majesty” in the gable 
of the west front, 14 statues have already been 
placed in niches. They are in the style of the 
13th century, and beara close resemblance to 
the figures which still exist in the west front of 
Wells Cathedral. 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Paris.—At the recent sale of the collection of 
pictures belonging to M. Germeau, the director 
of the Louvre Gallery, M. Reiset, secured a 
charming little painting by Memling, of the 
Holy Family, at the cost of £480.—The Mar- 
montel collection, sold in the month of May, 
included several notable examples of modern 
French painters, among which were the follow- 
ing by E. Delacroix,—‘ Battle of Poictiers,’ 
from the collection of the Duchess de Berri, 
£1,120 ; ‘A Sleeping Lion,’ £256 ; ‘ Lions in the 
Desert,’ £280 ; ‘ Desdemona and Othello,’ £480 ; 
‘Ophelia,’ £140; ‘The Entombment,’ £160. 
‘The Sheepfold,’ Brascassat, £236 ; ‘ Forest of 
Fontainebleau,’ Diaz, £312. The following are 
by J. Dupré,—‘ Pasture in Le Berri,’ £380 ; 
* Woodcutting,’ £162; ‘A Farm in Landes,’ 
£320; ‘A Marsh in Sologne,’ £236; ‘ Environs 
of l’Isle Adam,’ £160; ‘A Woman of Ouled- 
Nayls, Sahara,’ Fromentin, £370 ; ‘ Les Courses 
libres 4 Rome,’ Géricault, £520; ‘An Amazon,’ 
Géricault, £162; ‘Les Cervarolles,’ Hébert, 
£220 ; ‘Far from the Country,’ Hébert, £172; 
‘A Soldier of Louis XIII.,’ Meissonier, £362 ; 
‘The Village of Greville,’ J. F. Millet, £172; 
‘Peasants of the Abruzzi,’ Reynaud, £180. 
Some landscapes by the late Theodore Rousseau 
sold well ; for example, ‘The Oak of the Rock,’ 
£728; ‘La Vallée aux Vaches,’ £180; ‘Sun- 
set,’ £188 ; ‘ Red Oaks,’ an autumn effect, £140, 
&e., &c.—Lord Dudley and Ward has pur- 
chased, says the Moniteur des Arts, ‘ Lanzirotti's 
beautiful bronze statue of ‘ The Slave,’ exhibited 
at the late International Exposition, at the cost 
of £400.—A most interesting collection of busts 
and statues has been recently added to the sculp- 
tures in the Louvre. They represent the em- 
perors of old Rome from Augustus to Honorius, 
and lately formed a portion of the Musée Cam- 
pana.—The Académie des Beaux Arts has 
elected M. Barye as a member to fill the vacancy 
among the sculptors caused by the death of 
M. Seurre.—A public sale of sculptured works 
by Jean Baptiste Clesinger has taken place. 
ihe chief examples were :—‘ The ‘Triumph of 
Arianus,’ £852; ‘Death of Lucretia,’ £624; 
‘ Georges Sand,’ £140; ‘A Roman Bull,’ £240; 
‘Sappho, £212; ‘Head of Christ,” £120; 
‘ Sleep,” £163: ‘The Dancer,’ £131; ‘La 
Femme a la Rose,’ £320; ‘Autumn,’ £120: 
the whole of these were of marble. There were 
several other works in marble, as well as in 
terra-cotta and bronze, but the prices realised 
were less than the foregoing. 

Brusseis.—The Belgian Government has com- 
missioned M. Gallait to paint the portraits of 
the King and Queen of the Belgians. i 

Drespen.—Count Irénée de Zaluski died on 
the 20th of May, from the effects, says the 
Moniteur des Arts, of wounds received in a duel. 
The deceased nobleman was an amateur sculptor 
of considerable talent, and, among other works, 
he executed busts of the Emperor and Empress 
of Austria, which were presented last year to 
the Emperor Napoleon. 





A ROYAL TROWEL. 

Tue form and proportions of this imple- 
ment are so elegant, that we have been in- 
duced, with the assistance of Messrs. Howell 
and James, by whom it was made, to give 
an engraving of it. The June number of the 
Art-Journal contains a brief description of 
it; but we are glad of this opportunity of 
adding a few words to our former notice. 
In doing themselves the honour of offering 
the trowel for Her Majesty's acceptance, the 
authorities of the Hospital have paid the 
Queen the delicate compliment of supplying 
the most suitable memorial of her beneficent 
act of the 13th of May. Compared with all 
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the ceremonial trowels we have ever secn, it 
is by far the most worthy to be preserved as 
a memento of one of the benevolent acts 
of our Sovereign. The materials of its con- 
struction give to it a certain value, but its real 
worth consists in the beauty of its design and 
ornamentation. The spiral band that enriches 
the handle contains not fewer than one hundred 
turquoises, uniform in size and colour—a fact 
which, together with the chastity of the design, 
establishes a precedent for future royal trowels, 
which should not be less sumptuous. We 
believe that Her Majesty has condescended to 
accept it. 















































































































PICTURESQUE COTTAGE, GARDEN, 
AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 


BY C. J. RICHARDSON, ARCHITECT. 


Part IT. 


Tur Casine of the last century, in its smallest 


form, was the cottage par excellence of every 
other ; it was only half again as large as the 
Lodge at Queen's Gate, given in the first of 
these papers. There is now no example near 
London that can call it to remembrance ; it 
was used at a retreat, or place of retirement. 
The picturesque house at Wothorp, in North- 
amptonshire, was erected by one of the Earls 
of Burleigh, as a place for him to retire to while 
his “great house at Burghley was sweeping. 

But Wothorp was a large building , it was fully 
illustrated in a work of the present writers, 
from original drawings lent him by the late 
Marquis of Exeter. The Casine appears to 
have been the fashion of the age only Just past ; 
whenever the proprietor of an estate wished to 
turn hermit, he retired to a small temple erected 
in a part of the grounds where the finest views 
could be obtained, and the most perfect quiet 


and repose secured. The temple was not so | 


small but it contained all the requirements for 


elegant living. One of the examples, perhaps | 


the best of all, is the Casine at Marino, near 


Dublin, designed and built by Sir William | 


Chambers for the Earl of Charlemont. It was 


square in plan, surrounded by twelve columns, | 
with griffins, on pedestals at the angles, spout- | 
ing water into marble basons. You entered a | 
small] hall, or vestibule, leading to the saloon, | 
a living-room 20 feet in length by 15 feet | 


in width. On each side of this were two small 


rooms, one a study, the other a bed-room and | 


closet; but the basement contained a Jarge 
kitchen, perfectly fitted up, a scullery and 
larder, a butler’s pantry and servant's hall, and 
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| that of Batty Langley and Strawberry Hill, 


| and has always been held up to ridicule ; but, 
‘bad as it was, it is hardly equal in ugliness 
to the style the young architects of the pre- 
| sent day call the “ Victorian,” which seems to 
consist of a jumble of all that is bad in every 
other style, with nothing artistic, new, or 
| original. The education of the young archi- 
| tect was at that time wholly different. After 
mastering the practical detail of his profession, 
he proceeded on a tour to Italy and Greece, 
there to found his taste by studying the match- 
less buildings of those countries; but now, he 
is chiefly educated at home, and at small cost ; 
examples of Byzantine, Lombardic, and Papisti- 
cal Art being offered to him in our museums 
for study ;—such as form picturesque back- 
grounds for paintings, are easy to sketch, and 
of little consequence as to detail of mould- 
ings, for these, done in any way, are matters of 











cellars for ale and wine. The building is fully | 


illustrated in Sir William Chambers’ work on 
Decorative Civil Architecture, together with 
others of a similar character at Wilton and 


other places; some intended for residential re- | 


treats, others for the reception of sculpture, 


or as mere gurden-seats. Sir William Cham- | 


bers’ ornamental structures at Kew Gardens 
are well known, together with those at Stowe, 
in Buckingamshire. They were the taste of 


the age, and, being carried to excess, soon dege- | 


nerated ; and volumes were published of most 
ridiculous designs for gazebos, alcoves, faced, 
garden, and “umbrello'd”’ seats, terminaris, rout- 
houses, and hermitages, for summer and winter, 
Chinese, Gothic, and natural grottoes, cascades, 
baths, mosques, pavilions, and grot: sque rustic 


chairs. These structures were executed with | 


flints, irregular stones, with pollards, rude 
branches, and roots of trees. But to turn toa 
better class Of the rout-houses, the most 


elegant example was by Robert Adams, the | 


pavilion for a féte champétre in the gardens of 
the Ear! of Derby, at the Oaks, in Surrey, 
erected in 1774. The building was internally 
vf the most ornamental character; there was 
an octangular vestibule, a hall 20 feet in 
diameter, opening into a grand _ball-room 
72 feet by 35 feet within the columns, and 
$6 feet by 56 feet within the walls; the supper- 
room, surrounding the ball-room, was 200 feet 
from one end to the other, and 20 feet in width. 
It was exposed in its full splendour on curtains 
being drawn aside at the end of the ball-room ; 
there were, besides, two te a-rooms, each 20 feet 
mquare, The building must have cost a con- 
siderable sum of mone y; the internal decora- 
tions were wi rthy the extreme elegance of the 
design Three large ‘ 
were published of it in 1780; they are not to 
be found in th large work of the are hitects, 


Adama, but wer private plates, and are now very 
rare d 


Adams erected a } irge number of buildings of 
Similar characte r, all in ther 


taste, admirable in plan, with all the minute de- 


tail of th« elevation properly worked out The 
(rothi ety le 


’ > i 
laborate line-engravings | 


the writer has them in his poss ssion. Mr. 


nost elegant classic | 


was not then understood; it was | 


| 
| 
| 


TUDOR 


not preferring themselves a life of perfect re- 
urement and quiet, have brought in the small 
villa, where a whole family can dwell, and no 
— thoughts or gloomy contemplations find 
Pp ace. 


secluded buildings only fit for laundries, and 


TUDOR VILLA. 


The beautiful old English style of Henry VII. 
has left us but few examples of a domestic cha- 
| racter; the entrance to Montacute, in Somerset- 
shire, is about one or the best. It was the 
fashion of the day to erect such structures in 
low, damp situations, and they are now found 
either deserted or in use as farm-houses. In 
London we have Crosby Hall, which has long 
| been well known ; and there is a good example 
near London, at Eastbury, near Barking, in 
Esse x. Thedesign above given is in the simple | 
form of an English cottage ; it has accommoda- 
| tion only for a smal] family, containing two | 


=. 


small i tan aad 
mportance; a sort of M ‘. 
style — really its proper title * inte 
sult; and a style as much above the ones 
of the poor Strawberry Hill Gothic as it exceeds 
it in deformity. To return to the Casine. It 

at best only a relic of a still more remote mo 
when some scion of an illustrious house wee 
up the military profession, retired asa png 
to dwell in some remote glen, to: —e 
whole of his time in holy contemplation. J] 
little time he, of course, became a saint devetole 
flocked to him, miracles were performed, and 
some poor monkish fraternity finding him 

an abbey was erected on the spot, and the 
whole of the manors and estates of the hol 
simpleton went to enrich it, he being made mh 
first abbot. ‘Such, in the main, is the hi 

of the Abbeys of Lanthony, Rievaux, Croy 





being placed on each side the large bay wil- 


and many others. In our ‘present 
Casine has gone out; the ladies pe 








VILLA. 


large rooms on the und floor, a drawing- 
coon and ye edges grove 28 feet by 16 feet, 
with a large projecting bay-window in each, 
large kitchen, scullery, and the usual servants 
rooms below, with a man’s sleeping-room. 
There is only one staircase in the centre of 
the building, leading to five sleeping-rooms 
above. The design is ornate, 1ts _construc- 
tion is red brick, with compo dressings, with 
ornamental tile roof. A similar building 7 
this, but without any ornament, a plain roo! 
with projecting eaves, was erected in = 
shire by Mr. Arthur Mee, the architect, ” 
thirty years back, at the cost of £600 ; the 
present design would cost about twice yer 
The plan would be improved by smal] windo’ 


dow; but the building was meant for summer 
use, and full light in the rooms was not y 
sidered essential. A second design for 
porch is given, made at the request © 

















| gentleman fe 

| to show his 
a ance. m 

poor we too small, and objection made to the 
servants’ accommodation in the basement, rooms 
in the latter could be wholly omitted, and walls 
taken down, about 5 feet only below the ground 
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»r whom the writer designed it, 
shield-of-arms and crest over the 
Should the plan of the building be 


floor, and offices formed at ¢ at the back of the 





PORCH TO TUDOR VILLA. 


building, as extensive as might be desired. 
Conservatories could then be placed on each 
side the porch, with openings into them from 
the two rooms. 

These papers, when treating on gardens, should 
be restricted to the cottage garden ; but, although 
aneat and flourishing cottage garden is one 
of the pleasantest sights possible, it does not 
afford any scope for architectural adornment— 











GARDEN PORCH. 


for any such ornaments as were termed in- 
vegetable by our very old English gardeners, 
such as statues, obelisks, dials, grottoes, aviaries, 
and other erections. They gave some excellent 
rules, those old gardeners; such as these, for 
instance : That you endeavour to make the prin- 
cipal entrance into your garden out of the best 
room in your house, or very near it; let your 


principal walk extend itself as far as you can in 


the choicest plants for beauty and scent. If 
your ground you intend for a garden lie on the 
side‘ of a hill, your walks may be made one 
above the other, and be as terraces, the one to 
the other; .the declining sides of them being 
either of grass alone, or planted with fruit. If 
your house stand on the side of a hill, and you 
must make your garden either above or below 
it, then make your garden below it, for it is 
much more pleasant to view a garden under the 
eye than above it; and to descend into a garden, 
and ascend into a house, than on the contrary. 
As to arbours and places of repose, they remark 
—It is not the least part of the pleasures of a 
garden, to walk and refresh yourself either with 
your friends or acquaintance, or else alone 
retired from the cares of the world, or apart | 
from company that sometimes may prove bur- | 
thensome to you, and when your own lassitude, | 
or the heat, rain, or scorching beams of the 
sun, render the open walks unpleasant, to repose 
yourself under some pleasant tree, or in some 
covert or shade, until you are willing to try the 


VA 


sures of a garden. As to making of knots of 
figures with divers coloured earths, that they 
may be under the windows, they be but toys; 
you may see as good sights many times in 
tarts.” 

Our first example of garden architecture is 
for a porch to form the entrance into a flower 
garden; the construction is in stone. It was 
made for the garden at the Hermitage at Old 
Windsor, and has been executed in two other 


| places; in one as a garden-seat placed against 


a wall. It was there objected to as being too 
much like a church-porch. Asan object placed 
between two gardens the effect was very good. 
A half-plan of the porch is placed under the 
view, the plan turned the reverse way. 

The second example is for a garden summer- 
house, not intended for winter use. It was 
designed from the very precise description given 
by the gentleman, John Harrison, Esq., who 
required it to be made. He called on the 
writer one morning, left his instructions; came 
the next, and took the drawings away. The 
building was to be entirely of wood, coloured 
and grained oak. It rested on a brick founda- 








|airagain. It will be r to 
length, directly from your house, adorned with | th Resemnety p soutummanate 


it with places of shade to screen you, canopies 
to preserve you from the rain, and boxes to 
seclude you from the too-cold breezes. For cool 
recesses in the hottest times, it hath been usual 
to erect a frame arbour with poles or rods, and 
plant them about with shady trees. These, 
with benches and seats, are very necessary, 
being present expedients for them that are 
weary; but that which crowns the pleasure of 
a garden is a place of repose where neither 
wind, rain, heat, nor cold can annoy you. This 
small edifice, usually termed a pleasure-house, 
or banquetting-house, may be made in some 
remote angle of your garden, for the more 
remote it is from your house, the more private 
will you be from the frequent disturbance of 
your family or acquaintance. 

The gardens, however, of the early period of 
Elizabeth and James were so adorned with 
statues, that even the gardeners complain of 
their hiding from view those natural beauties 
that so far exceed them. And Lord Bacon 
observed,—“ Statues and such things, for state 
and magnificence, add nothing to the true plea- 
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GARDEN BUMMER HOUSE, 


tion, and the lower punels, three feet in height, 
were filled in with brick. There was a pic- 
turesque room within, having a ceiling with 
Gothic mouldings and pendants. ‘The character 
of the architecture was to be half Gothic, half 
Elizabethan. ‘There is a porch with seats in 
front, and a retired seat at the back. The 
room is 15 feet in length, by 8 feet in breadth, 
and 10 feet 6 inches in height. A plan is given 
below the view. The building was to be 
erected on a raised mound. 

To return to the cottage garden. One of the 
most constantly occurring objects in the country 
is the labourer's cottage, whether detached, by 
the road-side, or grouped in hamlets and vil- 
lages. ‘To render such buildings and their 
gardens more ornamental is a very laudable 
object. It would be a most desirable circum- 
stance if proprietors, who keep head gardeners, 
would desire them to attend to the gardens of 
the cottagers on their estates, to supply them 
with proper seeds and plants, to propagate for 
them a few fruit trees, and distribute them in 
the proper places in their plots; to teach them 
modes of culture suitable to their circumstances. 
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PICTURE SALES. 


—_ 


Tur fame of the collection of paintings and 
water-colour drawings which the late Mr. James 
Fallows, of Sunnybank, Manchester, had ga- 
thered together, attracted a crowd of amateurs 
and buyers to the rooms of Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Woods, on the 23rd of May, 
when the whole was submitted to sale by 
auction. It realised the sum of £32,150. 
Several of the pictures their late owner per- 
mitted us to engrave for the Art-Journal. 

Mr. Fallows's gallery contained upwards 
of 160 works. Of these the following water- 
colour drawings may be specially pointed out: 
—‘ Landscape,’ with waggon and horses, D. Cox, 
90 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Lake Constance— Moonrise, 
C. Stanfield, R.A., 105 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Coast 


R.A., 75 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘Canterbury Meadows,’ 
with cows and sheep on the bank of a stream, 


Keeper's Daughter,’ F. Tayler, 240 gs. ( Vokins) ; 


companion picture, 280 gs. (Vokins); ‘A Pas- 
toral Scene,’ J. Linnell, 105 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘ Landscape,’ with peasants, cattle, and sheep 
returning home at evening, J. Linnell, 162 gs. 


160 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘Shepherd Boys,’ J. Linnell, 
120 gs. (White); ‘Reaping,’ J. Linnell,’ 110 
gs. (White). Of drawings by the late W. Hunt 


‘Dead Game,’ 70 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘Female De- 


Soirée,’ 190 gs. (Crozier); ‘A Pine-apple and 
Plums,’ 284 gs. (Agnew); ‘A Ballad Singer,’ 
2656 gs. (Agnew); ‘A Flower Girl,’ ‘ A Valiant 
Knight,’ and ‘A Beggar,’ 315 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘ Interior, with Gipsies,’ 190 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘A 
Negro Flower Girl,’ 82 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Grapes, 
a Pear, and Chesnuts,’ 155 gs. (Agnew). 
Among the paintings in oil were :—‘ View of 
Bayonne,’ W. Wyld, painted for its late owner, 
235 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Landscape,’ with a mounted 
herdsman, cattle, and sheep at the door of a 
roadside inn, G. Morland, 235 gs. (Mounsey) ; 
‘Rabbit Shooting’ and ‘Duck Shooting,’ R. 
Ansdell, A.R.A., 245 gs. (Grundy); ‘ Land- 
scape,’ with a windmill, cart, ne figures, J. 
Linnell, 230 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Winding the Skein,’ 


with a bone and red pan, Sir E. Landseer, R.A., 
210 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Harvest Moon,’ J. 


of the picture engraved in the Art-Journal for 
1866, 530 gs. (Mounsey) ; ‘Greek Courtship,’ 
P. F. Poole, R.A., 320 gs. (Wallis); ‘Spring 
Time,’ J. T. Linnell, 735 gs. (Agnew); ‘Venice, 
from the Squero,’ 160 gs. (Jones Loyd); ‘Land- 
— with a woman and child with a donkey, 
and other figures, &c., reposing under a group 
of trees, P. Nasmyth, 630 gs. (Agnew); ‘On 
the Coast of Normandy,’ R. P. Bonington, 135 
gs. (Jones Loyd); ‘The Bivouac of ( ‘upid,’ W. 
Etty, R.A., 220 gs. (Gambart); ‘A Vase of 


and Judy,’ a finished sketch for the large pic- 
ture, T. Webster, R.A., 215 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ A. Elmore, k.A., 660 gs. 
(Johnstone ; ‘Hulks in the Medway—Rough 
Water,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., 1,040 gs. (Mounsey : 


’ 


‘The Slave Market,’ the famous picture by W. 











Miller, 1,280 gs. (Pocock) ; ‘The Signal,’ J. | 


Phillip, R.A., engraved in the Art-Journal for 
1867, 950 gs. (Smith); ‘View in Suffolk.’ a 
church be yond a corn-field, figures with horses 
at a pond in the foreground, J. Constable, R.A. 
280 gs. (Willis); ¢ Repose,’ a group of Eastern 
figures s¢ ated on & carpet, in a landscape, W. 
Miller, 115 gs Phillips); ‘The Dusty Road.’ 
J Linne ll, 1,000 gs. (Wallis); * View at Ring- 
wo od,’ well known as“ The Ringwood Picture,” 
< Nasmyth, 1,050 gs. (Agnew) - ‘Thoughts 
o the Future,’ R Carrick, 370 gs. (Wardell) : 
Going to the Spring,’ P. F. Poole, R.A. 525 
P| Agnew) ; ‘ Autumn Fv ning,’ J.T Linnell 
Maree SAgRew): ‘The Port of Rhodes,’ W. 
} 1 ye gs. (Agnew); ‘A-top of the Hill,’ 
Anneli), SU x8. Agn w); 


. 7 * Douglas 
bridge, near Inverary,’ P "gs 





Scene,’ with boats and fisherwomen, W. Collins, | lectio 
| them,—‘ The First Ear-ring,’ E. Frére, 255 gs. 


T. S. Cooper, RA., 85 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘ The | 
| Amsterdam,’ P. Van Schendel, 125 gs. (Rad- 
‘The Shepherd's Daughter, F. Tayler, the | 


(Gambart) ; ‘ Haymakers Reposing,’ J. Linnell, | 


there were no fewer than sixteen, including,— | 
| examples were :—‘Children at Play,’ A. H. 
votion,’ 155 gs. (Hodgson) ; ‘ Preparing for the | 





J. Linnell, 115 gs. (Agnew); ‘A Bull-Terrier,’ | 


Linnell, 425 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Shore at | 
Dover,’ W. Collins, K.A., 134 gs. (Mounsey); | 
‘The Mitherless Bairn,’ T. Faed, R.A., a replica | 


Flowers,’ W. Miiller, 330 gs. (Agnew); ‘Punch | 


: Nasmyth, 105 gs. | 


(Mounsey); ‘The Pet Fawn,’ W. P. Frith, 
R.A., and R. Ansdell, A.R.A., 710 gs. (Hay- 
ward) ; ‘The British Embassy in Paris at the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew,’ P. H. Calderon, 
A.R.A., 590 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Labour,’ J. Linnell, 
engraved in the Art-Journal for 1865, 1,000 gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘ Rest,’ the companion picture by the 
same artist, and engraved in the Art-Jourzal 
for 1862, 1,000 gs. (Wallis); ‘Deer Stalkers,’ 
the well-known picture by Sir E. Landseer, R.A., 
engraved by H. 'T. Ryall, and painted for the 
late Mr. Wells, of Redleaf, 1,680 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘Modern Italy,’ J. M. W. ‘Turner, also well 
known from the engraving by J. T. Willmore, 
A.R.A., 2,820 gs. (Johnstone). At the sale of 
Mr. Munro’s pictures last year, it was knocked 
down at the sum of 3,300 gs.; its estimated 
value is therefore now reduced by 480 gs. 

A few fine paintings by modern foreign 
artists were in Mr. Fallows’s collection. Among 


(Hodgson) ; ‘The Young Student,’ also by E. 
Frére, 255 gs. (Pocock); ‘A Market Scene, 


clyffe); ‘The Harem,’ Madame Henriette 
Brown, 580 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Chalk Wag- 
gons,’ Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, 900 gs. (Hodgson) ; 
‘Taking Hounds to Cover,’ by the same accom- 
plished painter, and engraved by C. G. Lewis, 
775 gs. (Agnew). 


A miscellaneous collection of modern pictures 
was sold, on the 16th of May, by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, and Woods. ‘The principal 


Burr, £134 (Armstrong); ‘Nora Creina,’ W. P. 
Frith, R.A., £124 (Armstrong) ; ‘The Minia- 
ture, W. P. Frith, R A., £121 (Armstrong) ; 
‘The Quoit Players,’ J. Linnell, £451 (Wallis) ; 
‘ Harvest Showers,’ J. Linnell, £577 (Tooth) ; 
‘Spaniel and Blackcock,’ R. Ansdell, A.R.A., 


| £152 (Smith); ‘The Royalist at Bay,’ J. Pettie, 


A.R.A., £253 (Armstrong); “The Tiff,’ T. Faed, 
R.A., £420 (Maden); ‘ David,’ F. Leighton, 
A.R.A., £420 (Armstrong) ; ‘ Narni,’ C. Stan- 
field, R.A., £204 (Bourne); ‘French Fishing 
Boats,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., £992 (White) ; ‘ Net 
Making in Brittany,’ E. Frére, £115 (Ames) ; 
‘The Lady in Comus,’ C. R. Leslie, R.A., £369 
(Agnew) ; ‘Sunset,’ F. Danby, A.R.A., £252 
(Armstrong); ‘ Landscape, with Cattle,’ T. 8. 
Cooper, R.A., £252 (Vokins); ‘Seaweed Ga- 
therers,’/ J. C. Hook, R.A., £682 (Agnew) ; 


|* Another Dog,’ J. C. Hook, R.A., £420 


(Baker) ; ‘Cornfield and Reapers,’ J. Linnell, 
£122 (Baker); ‘Retriever and Ptarmigan,’ 
R. Ansdell, £118 (Radclyffe); ‘Arrival of 
the Ex-King of Greece at Venice,’ E. W. 
Cooke, R.A., engraved for the <Art-Journal, 
£242 ( —); ‘Tronville Fishing Craft,’ 
E. W. Cooke, R.A., £252 (Andrews); ‘Cows 
and Sheep,’ ‘I’. 8S. Cooper, R.A., £179 (Lloyd) ; 


| ‘The Fortune Teller,’ J. Phillip, R.A., £766 


(Vokins) ; ‘A Roughish Road,’ T. Creswick, 
R.A., with figures by F. Goodall, R.A., £241 
(Agnew) ; ‘Pirates in the Mediterranean,’ F. R. 
Pickersgill, R.A., £145 (Earl); ‘ Returning 
from Market,’ J. Linnell, £262 (Johnson) ; 
‘Snowdon,’ T’. Creswick, R.A., £243 (Johnson) ; 
‘ Departure of Aineas,’ F. Danby, A.R.A., £199 
(Cox) ; ‘ Arrival of Eneas,’ F. Danby, A.R.A., 
£136 (Cox); ‘Edinburgh,’ D. Roberts, R.A., 
£147 (Cox) ; ‘ Burning of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment,’ J. M. W. Turner, £1,445 (Agnew). This 
last picture belonged to the late Mr. C. J. Palmer. 


The following pictures, forming a portion of 
the collection of Mr. E. L. Betts, and removed 
from his mansion, Preston Hall, near Maid- 
stone, were sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson, 
and Woods, on the 30th of May:—‘ Dead Birds, 
with a Vase of Flowers,’ Weenix, 130 gs. 
Cox); ‘Good Night,’ 'T. Webster, R.A., 865 
gs. (Agnew) ; at the sale of Mr. Bicknell’s col- 
lection, in 1863, this picture sold for 1,160 gs. 
to its present purchaser, Mr. Agnew ; ‘ Rome, 
from the Monte Mario,’ A. McCallum, 100 gs. 

Agnew) ; ‘The Uninvited Guest,’ a peacock 
among a group of flowers and fruit, Preston Hall 
in the distance, G. Lance, 136 gs. (Earl); ‘The 
Koadside Inn,’ T. Creswick, R.A., with figures 
by 8. W. Bottomley, 620 gs. (Wallis); ‘The 
Marriage of Griselda,’ C. W. Cope, R.A., 425 
gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Port and Harbour of Rochelle,’ 








C. Stanfield, R.A., 2,180 

lando and the Wrestler,’ Dee) > 
graved in the Art-Journal for Januar, A eae 
gs. (Vokins); ‘The Braemar Gatheri ‘= 
a et the ae for this on 

ery keen ; it was final 

Mr. Agnew for 4,900 gs. Te ened down . 
were painted expressly for Mr. Be _ 


small but valuable collection realieed diate 
’ . 


me oe. Manson, and W 

number of pictures, belongi i 
owners, on the 6th of ay y the oe 
King Street. The principal examples morn ay 
‘Reading the Scriptures’ a small can but 
accompanied by an autograph letter, Sir D 
Wilkie, 2.A., 98 gs. (Smith). ‘Christobel,’ Ww. 
Dyce, R.A., 96 gs. (Lemon); ‘Italian Mothes 
and Child,’ C. R. Leslie, R.A., 103 gs. (Gambart) 
‘Spanish Peasants retreating before French 
Troops,’ F. Goodall, R.A., 255 gs. (Lemon) ; 
‘Lear recovering his Reason at the Sight of 
Cordelia,’ J. R. Herbert, R.A., 355 gs. (Her ) 
The above pictures were the property of the 
late Mr. T. Haigh, of Liverpool *‘ Dedham 
Vale,’ J. Constable, R.A., 150 gs. (Cox) ; ‘Rachel 
Reading,’ Sir E. Landseer, R.A., painted in 
1835, 190gs. (Lomax) ;‘ A Portraitof the Artist,’ 
Rembrandt, 190 gs. (Leslie) ; ‘ Portrait of Lady 
Mary Fitzgerald,’ Sir D. Wilkie, R.A., formerly 
in Gen. Phipps’s collection, 200 gs, (Bourne) ; 
‘ Bridge on the Tees,’ T’. Creswick, R.A., 132 gs. 
(Graves); ‘The Silken Gown,’ T. Faed, R.A. 
285 gs. (Cox); ‘The Toilette of the Bride,’ Sit 
D. Wilkie, R.A., 300 gs. (Armstrong). This 
is the picture which, as our readers will doubt- 
less remember, was described in our columns a 
few months since, as in the gallery of the late 
M. Arthaber, of Vienna: at the sale of whose 
works it realized, as our correspondent in that 
city subsequently informed us, the sum of 
£690, or considerably more than double the price 
it was valued at in London. 


THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Tue following pictures have been selected by 
prize-holders up to the latest date of which we 
have information :— 


From the Royal Academy.—La Vita Nuova, F. W. W. 
Topham, 200/.; Whitby, from Sleights, E. J. Niemann, 
100/.; Fishing-boats Preparing for Sea, E. Hayes, 75/.; 
Late in the Grousing Season, W. H. Hopkins, 60/.; 
Evening in the Lledr Valley, N. Wales, W. Cubley, 50/.; 
A Mountain Stream, H. Jutsum, 45/.; A Roman Osteria, 
D. W. Deane, 40/.; A Chiffonier, E. Crowe, 40/.; Reading 
the News, W. Hemsley, 35/.; The Old Lady Objects to 
Mud, W. Weekes, 26/. 5s.; Jinjalls (Camel Guns) 
route, J. A. Benwell, 25/.; Haymaking, near Henley-on- 
Thames, the late H. J. Boddington, 15/.; Leith Hill, 
Surrey, W. T. Bolton, 21/.; Spring at Burnham Beeches, 
W. Luker, 21/.; The Evening Hour, J. V. de Fleury, 21/.; 
Cast Ashore, A. Corbould, 21/.; A Moorland Stream, T. J. 
Banks, 15/. 15s.; The Confluence of the Bure and the 
Yare, Great Yarmouth, G. Eaton, 15/. 15s.; Under the 
Beeches, A. J. Stark, 15/. 

From the Royal Scottish Academy. —Shades of Evening, 
Fergus More, Glen Sannox, T. Clark, 63/.; Shopping i 
the Fifteenth Century, G. Hay, 60/.; Near Haziemere, 
Surrey, J. Peel, 25/.; On the Canal, near Wolverhampton, 
J. H. Oswald, 14/. ‘ 

From the Society of British Artists.—On the Wey, 
between Godalming aud Shalford, J. Tennant, 1501. ; Going 
Home, J. J. Hill, 100/.; Ploughing the Deep, A ¢ lint, 751. 
“Will ye go to the Highlands, my Mary?” J. Craig, 654; 
Peel Castle, Isle of Man, J. Danby, 60/. ; Crab catching, 
South Coast, E. Holmes, 56/. 6s.; Tantallon, E. Hayes, 500. ; 
The Ploughman’s Dinner, W. Shayer, 50/.; Barly Wooing, 
T. Roberts, 45/.; The Village School—Winter, G. 1 
Williams, 40/.; French Fishing-boats going to Sea, J. . 
Wilson, 40/.; A Scene near St. Asaph, C. 1.. Coppard, 351: 
The Alhambra, from the Barraneo, Granada, Spain, ¢. 
Dobbin, 35/.; On the Machno, J. Godet, 30/.; 4 a 
Family—Evening, W. Shayer, 30/.; A Welsh ry 
Merionethshire, A. Barland, 25/.; Near Shebbear, ; 
Devon, J. Peel, 21/.; Roadside Inn, J. F. Hens “5 
Musing, J. M. Barber, 20/.; Prettyman’s Lane, FE 
bridge, W. S. Rose, 18/.; The New Book, Miss Mand 
Thomas, 15/. 15s.; Sunshine after a Shower, A. 4. 
denning, 1&/. ’ 

t eae the Society of Painters in Water Colours.— Mowe 
light —Duck-shooting, C. Branwhite, 35/.; The Clo 
Stack, C, Davidson, 30/. Fs : 

From the Institute of Painters in Water oa 
looking towards Castel-a-Mare, Bay of Naples, T. L. wl; 
botham, 63/.; Lane Scene with Sheep, G. Shaldens be! 
In the Li-dr Valley, J. C. Reed, 30/.; aremmg ‘ 
Loch Awe—Effect after Rain, T. L. Rowdotham, | ie 

From the General Exhilition of Water- Colne G. L. 
ings.—Toeing the Mark, J. Lobley, 63. ; Tm 20. 
Hall, 50/.; Luccombe Chine, Isle of Wight, F. ’ 
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LEEDS EXHIBITION. 


Tus truly great Exhibition can scarcely be 
said to have a general expec- 
tation, though it has certainly failed to 
kindle the public enthusiasm which its 
promoters might reasonably have hoped 
for. The collection is not less choice than 
extended, the selection of representative 
works has been careful and judicious, each 
gallery is in_ itself a tolerably complete 
epitome or digest of a distinctive Art- 
department, and theentire Exhibition stands 
as a fair exponent of the Art-treasures of 
the country. Thus, of the high merits of 
this the latest, and probably the last, of 
provincial exhibitions, there can be no 
question. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that the undertaking suffers under 
certain disadvantages. The light in a 
building designed expressly for hospital 
wards, and not for picture-galleries, is 
naturally none of the best. Again, the 
ultimate destiny of the structure equally 
involves a scattering into parts rather than 
a concentration into masses; and so in 
Leeds as in Paris, there is a want of the 
effect which is gained by large spaces for 
architectural display. These disadvantages, 
however, are more than outweighed by the 
rare Art-merit of the treasures which the 
building enshrines — treasures which, if 
they fail from want of imposing size or 
sensational show of attraction for the un- 
educated masses, will surely win their way 
quietly with the higher and middle classes 
who possess appreciative knowledge. Stu- 
dents of Art, also, cultivated up to the 
standard of Metropolitan galleries and mu- 
seums, will find it worth their while to 
visit Leeds to make the acquaintance of 
works not seen before—pictures and other 
Art objects which, having been brought 
from collections little known, now come 
to the light for the first time. Altogether, 
infinite credit is due to the superintendents 
of the several departments for the result 
attained. If the Leeds Exhibition be in 
some points inferior to the Manchester, in 
other respects it rises to superior worth. 

The noble undertaking may succeed 
even financially, if people can be made to 
realise how much they will lose should a 
visit to Leeds be left out from the summer 
holidays. 

The labour of visitors and critics has 
been lessened by the careful and admirable 
catalogue prepared by Mr. James. A plan 
of the building at once serves as an itine- 
rary to the galleries and an index of their 
contents. The interior of Mr. Gilbert 
Scott’s building, though strictly utilitarian, 
can scarcely be deemed disappointing ‘in 
decorative effect. The galleries, fifteen in 
number, lying on a first and a second floor, 
range, with the intervention of a corridor, 
around the central hall. The contents are 
distributed throughout these galleries, under 
five-and-twenty sections, corresponding to 
as many letters in the alphabet. We shall 
in our survey follow the classification 
adopted in the catalogue. 


OLD MASTERS, 


_ The Old Masters come first : the Italian, 
Spanish, and French schools, represented 
by 409 pictures, occupy two galleries; the 
German, Flemish, and Dutch schools, re- 
presented by 493 works, fill a third gallery. 
Mr. Waring wisely disarms criticism by 
the statement that it was impossible to 
form a complete series to illustrate the 
history of oil-painting. Still, fortunately, it 
has been found practicable to present to the 


| 

ques public a broad view of the leading 

| uropean schools. We need not say that 

| the collection contains the usual per-cent- 
age of rubbish ; still, we must add, that it 

| likewise presents quite the accustomed 


‘number of choice and well - accredited | 


works. The utmost we can now attempt, 
in a collection which commences with the 
fourteenth century and ends with the 
eighteenth, is to mark the works most 
note-worthy. The first picture before 


da Fabriano, a rare master of the spiritual 
school: this is a more trustworthy compo- 
sition than some others which come from 
the Royal Institution, Liverpool. Té the 
same spiritual school pertains an exquisite 
specimen of Fra Angelico, ‘The Virgin 
and Child,’ from the Dudley collection : 
not in Italy is a more lovely or reliable 
| work. The picture forms one of ‘the 
| Dudley Gallery,” furnished from the col- 
| lection of Lord Ward, a gallery which, 
| from the chef-d’wuvres it contains, may be 
called ‘“‘the tribune” of the Exhibition. 
| Next in historic sequence comes the school 
whereof Perugino and Pinturicchio are 
the distinguished representatives. ‘To the 
former master belong five gems, contri- 
buted by Earl Dudley, which were exhi- 





These exquisite works are admirable for 
harmony of colour, for quietism, tender- 
ness, and spirituality. To the collection 
of Mr. Be ne which, with the single 
exception of the National Gallery, is of 
a richness unexampled in early and rare 
Italian masters, we owe several works by 
Pinturicchio. The merits and the manner- 
ism of the master are in these choice pictures 
alike apparent. ‘To the same collection we 
are also indebted for characteristic creations 
by the two Crevelli—rare masters even in 
Italy. Mr. Fuller Maitland confers on 
the gallery distinction by that remarkable 
composition by Botticelli, ‘The Adoration 
of the Infant Christ :’ not even in Florence 
do we know of a work more marked by the 
pronounced characteristics of this abnormal 
master; grotesque and yehement are the 
figures in form and expression; and the 
dance of angels in the sky is fine, beyond 
words to express: the points of analogy 
are here close to the best works of Filip- 
pino Lippi. Of the grand style must be ac- 
roe work by Fungai, ‘ The Virgin and 
Child surrounded by Angels,’ contributed 
by Mr. Faulkner. A first appearance, if 
we mistake not, in great Art exhibitions, 
has been mado by Mr. Cook, of St. Paul’s 
Church Yard. The merit of many of the 
works he contributes is ‘‘ vouchsafed” under 
the authority of Mr. J. C. Robinson, whose 
collection Mr. Cook purchased. Among 
the number exhibited may be named ‘ A 
Head of the youthful Saviour,’ wonderful 
for finish, colour, and expression, by Coneg- 
liano, a master whom we never approach 
without reverence. This work was pur- 
chased, in 1860, from the Monte di Pieta, 


which we stop is a fine example of Gentile | 


bited in 1852, at the British Institution. | 


| sacre of the 


Vivarini, seems in style too advanced for 
_ any of the family of the Vivarini, the early 
painters of Murano. This is one of the 
interesting and all but unknown works 
the Leeds Exhibition has brought into 
notice. The historic doubts which this 
picture provokes will doubtless claim fur- 
ther investigation. The Exhibition owes 
many rare works to Mr. A. H. Layard, who, 
/in his frequent journeyings in Italy, has 
secured several pictures which we would 
| willingly have seen in the National Gallery. 
| * The Landing of Queen Cornaro,’ by Car- 
| paccio, contributed by M. Layard, is a 

marvellous work ; for harmony of colour 
‘it is delightful. We may add that this 
| first room also contains pictures of merit, 
and of more or less credibility, by Luini, 
| Da Vinci, Palma, Bonifazio, Salvator Rosa, 

&c. Worthy of note are ‘The Martyrdom 

of St. Andrew,’ by Carlo Dolce, contributed 
by Lord Feversham, and ‘ The Salutation,’ 

by Sebastiano del Piombo, a picture in the 
collection of Mrs. C. Robertson, which in 
former years adorned the walls of the 

British Institution. 

Gallery B. opens with a grand Tintoretto, 
‘The Baptism of Christ,’ contributed by 
Colonel Markham ; close by hangs, if pos- 
sible, a still more magnificent picture by 
the same painter, ‘The Entombment,’ from 
the choice collection of Mr. Owen. Not 
even in Venice are there finer examples of 
this grand master ; the finished study con- 
tributed by Miss Burdett Coutts for the 
painter’s chef-d’ceuvre, ‘The Miracle of St. 
Mark,’ merits close attention, Altogether 
the Exhibition is rich in Venetian masters, 
Titian, Veronese, Palma, Giorgione, Boni- 
fazio, &c. ‘The Rape of Proserpine,’ lent 
by the Speaker, is a triumph of colour; 
what movement and force are in the flying 
chariot and steeds! the treatment is truly 
grand. ‘The Landscape,’ belonging to the 
Duke of Devonshire, and ascribed, not 
without reason, to Titian, in its way is 
almost unique. The Duc d’Aumale becomes 
an important contributor to the Exhibition 
in many of its sections. Among his pic- 
tures we note a composition surprisingly 
tragic and supreme for genius, ‘ The Mas- 

enema’ by Poussin. This 
grand and terrible work would form a fit 
companion to the master’s ‘ Plague of 
Athens,’ in the gallery of Mr. Miles. To 

Lord Ward, Leeds has been indebted for 
a couple of gems too well known to need 
description: the one ‘The Three Graces,’ 
perhaps the only genuine picture by Ra- 
phael which the Exhibition contains; the 
other ‘The Magdalen,’ by Correggio, the 
original replica of the celebrated picture in 
Dresden, which became the subject of a 
lawsuit in Rome. 

The Spanish school, which for many 
reasons is very strong in England, is seen 
in Leeds, as in Manchester, to great ad- 
vantage. Murillo is represented by no 
fewer than twenty works, and Velasquez, 
who can scarcely be known beyond Ma- 








Rome. Also should be noted another re- 
markable picture, ‘St. George and the | 
Dragon,’ by Razzi: the work came from | 
Alton Towers. Mr. H. D. Owen must be 
ranked as still one more collector whose | 
treasures are brought to light almost for | 
the first time in Leeds: his pictures are 
choice and good, though among the mis- 
nomers of the gallery, for which owners, | 
not directors, must be responsible, few are 
more flagrant than the false assignment of | 
‘A Triumphal Procession’ to Mantegna. | 
The colouring and execution are unmistake- | 


4 mr » | 
ably Venetian. A grand picture, ot 
Circumcision,’ from the collection of Colone 

lommeo 





Carew, and catalogued for a Barto 


drid, by thirteen. Of Zurbaran, equally 


| rare, there are at least two first-rate ex- 


amples. Karl Dudley is the largest con- 


| tributor of works by Murillo; the series 


of ‘ The Prodigal Son,’ and the voluminous 


| composition, ‘ The Death of St. Clara,’ pre- 


sent a wider range of subject than is 
usually ascribed to the painter of Anda- 
lusia. It is interesting to mark a cor- 


'respondence, almost amounting to iden- 


tity, between the ‘ Ecce Homo’ by Murillo, 
contributed by the Earl of Zetland, and 
the same subject by Titian, from the collec- 
tion of the Duke d’Aumale. It is hard to 
believe that the painter of Seville was not 
indebted to his great forerunner in Italy 
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for the idea of this noble and impressive | character, and for firm severe drawing, is | singularl : 
icture. Maurillo’s favourite theme, ‘The | ‘St. Augustin,’ by Goes, from the gallery sublists’ Goon ane at a time when 
mmaculate Conception,’ obtains the pre- | of the Marquis of Exeter. Also a good and | given life and eel t tm 
acribed treatment in a lovely picture con- | probably genuine picture is the ‘‘ triptych,” | they are said to i. at to the undertaki 
tributed by the Rev. J. G. Beresford; | by Memling, contributed by Mr. Wolsey | light. Hitherto the preferred darkness to 
ee charming is the sport of butterfly | Moreau. Exquisite as a miniature, and | to arouse the ard ® executive have failed 
cherubs in mid-air. The colour which the | firm and fresh as a work of yesterday, is tions in the ven ae teeming popula- 
artist throws over the flight of attendant | a small Van Eyck, ‘ The Virgin appearing thing must oe acturing districts ; some- 
spirits is decorative as a nosegay of spring | to St. Bruno,’ exhibited by the Duke of | save the sailacan and that quickly, to 
flowers. Another composition by the same | Devonshire. Likewise must be mentioned | of indifference eo from the char 
master, of exceptional interest, ‘The Coro- | a remarkable ‘ triptych” by Schooreel whether it succeed an, exhibition which, 
nation of the Virgin,’ contributed by Mr. | belonging to Earl Spencer; realism has | as a lastin oe oF fail, will be counted 
Wynn Ellis, is likewise marvellous for the 'been here carried to a high pitch: the is held L mr to the town in which it 
circling dance of angels and cherubs in the | portraits of the donors are grand. Also | made vast ad o arteit has of Inte corteial 
upper sky. Velasquez, the greatest of | for realism in its ultra-German or Dutch | ings, her ales ‘4 er municipal build- 
realists seldom soars into the heavens. How | phase will never be forgotten ‘ The Money- | gether selibhaebone i bbe wee You 
vigorous was the hand of the great master | Changers,’ belonging to Mr. Wynn Ellis | institutions, evi nevorent and philosophical 
of Madrid may be judged from a small | Quintin Matsys was seldom more grotesque, | intelli » evince growing taste and active 
—_ of a dog's head, belonging to Mr. | fantastic, or unrelentingly truthful than in | hibitic. which con — oe opens an Ex. 
ood; the colour has here bee de 8 ‘ i a9 ee on, nno ‘or : 
with a renter aaa aa por — os Mr ——, _ : msceny — chronicles of English Art. gotten in the 
, 5 Rey 0g ‘ ‘ emovtin é son e, state 
remains sharp and individual — purpose | figure—displays Rubens in _ his pomenn A 
guides the | Like realistic power | phase. Another work, contributed by Sir er 

ronounces the figure of ‘ The Sleeping | John Ramsden ‘Jesus 3 i 
er Boy,’ contributed by Mr. E. A. | attendant Angels F > ype ecg a PRIMARY ART-EDUCATION ON 
Leatham. At Leeds the opportunity should | Sneyders, shows the decorative and j om 4 THE CONTINENT, 
not be lost of studying Velasquez as a por- manner and mood of the same an A ae 
= punter, unsurpassed save, possibly, by | third picture by the great painter of Ant- — Exhibition of 1851 brought a new idea 

itian or Moroni. [he portrait of ‘Don | werp, belonging to Lord Chesham, ‘The | ome to the perceptions of many English 
Juan of Austria,’ contributed by Mr. Banks | Judgment of Paris,’ has fine quality a : d people. It was this—that Art was not a matter 
Stanhope, is signal for char: ster. col pares ee juality andrare | of instinct, but, toa t : 
ete ag r ey colour, | interest. Jordaens, who exaggerated the | It was true that She “aot pom of education, 

nigoroustouch,. ALoTales, °° ivino,” manner of Rubens ma } . 2 arts nascitur, it was not 
Salton aeeneeh, aoniith ie Ne rs — 8, may be seen in a large, | true that he non fit. Thorwalds 
of * Christ at 1 he Column, a f the 1 : - Pith rful work, less coarse than commonly, looked upon the works of Michel Angele’ ~ 
acquisitions made by Mr Cook T he M 1@ Tribute Money,’ lent by Colonel | but a sculptor im posse. The fire burned within, 
collection of Sir Stirling Stacmall , ot he } orris. Van Dyke, the pupil of Rubens, | but the imagination required aid for its embodi. 
pee ree palates. | a # = | appears to advantage in several portraits, | ment. ‘To see how great artists have dealt 
Fags aged ar cman - 6 a . y | some of which were at Kensington ; two | with the difficulties that oppose his own un- 
the manners of aan ely 3 I Uri lo, but | port raits of the Digby family, exhibited by | taught skill, is the first step of the young artist 
El Mudo, El Greco, Coello, Roe such as | Earl Spencer and by Mr. Digby; and the towards success. Many men—true artists in 
Pp ee ee es Roelas, and | portrait, lent by the Queen, of Charles I soul—have, for lack of this aid, never risen to 
antoja. We have already referred to two | “ne , es +» | the artist-life. It 1 : 

striking cag ed to two | taken from three points of view, and sent ~~ is only by an enforced idle- 
fi neste —— of yee one the | to Rome as data for a bust by Bernini are ae Re aauaael i Ream rege oe 
igure of ‘Santa Basin.’ balenaton to the | waske whe 4 gy tag, 11, are | of what the hand of man has done, blindi 
Speaker, the other a large, and gr ed ” he | works which exe mplify the master in his | senses of him whose hand might 1 a 

- ~ ge, and grand com- best manner. Thus it ll be s b ig: earn to do, 
position, ‘The Annunciation,’ in the Dudley | school of Rut s it will be seen that the or even to excel, the like, that the poet’s theory 
Gallery. The drapery, in its square, broad | — 1 of Rubens and Van Dyke receives | of the existence of a “ mute, inglorious Milton ” 
folds, is intensely Zurbaranish ' at 4 vag ample illustration. Of the Dutch | 4”, even for a moment, be supported. 

The French echool ia fairie naeieaiid 0 there are also choice examples. | ,. Now, as to education in Art, the first essen- 
Witen. Yonsk Dieta Rie 2 . | Thus Mr. W ynn Ellis sends one of Terburg’s tial, and most important step, is the learning 
cher, Le Brun, Greuze Jose yh and it oe famed satin gowns, also a choice picture by = drawing. How is drawing taught to English 
 eiderypedger eaee +e a - race | De Hooghe, ‘The Minuet.’ Likewise must be 6 lcm an extra on their school course—a 
the few sensa'ions got up i on all “er of | enumerated ‘ Peasants Carousing,’ a good ex- popes tic the time allotted to other study, or 
which hes fallen sa = the ubition | ample of Brauwer, a ‘ Landscape and Mill,’ | of ch ~_ _— and a sensible tax on the pocket 
iin ‘eal , at upon the | a tirst-rate work by Hobbi » | of the parent. Thus it naturally follows, that 
public mind we owe to Greuze, Certainly, | tl llecti < by Hobbima, both from | few English boys are taught to draw Then, 
in its way, nothing can be more yen | Me collection of the Duke of Devonshire; | Is drawing taught to the foreign achool-boy ? 
and alluring than ‘The Young Gs ane lee ange and important * Landscape,’ by | We have before us some details that give an 
tributed by Mr. Cholmondeley.. T - | Ruysdael; ‘The Fish Market,’ by Zorg; an | 4nswer to that que: i 

Imondeley. The well- | ‘Interior. by 5 g; an at question. 
known style of Grenze, soft and seduc- | } ‘ ie ry De Hooghe,—severally contri- In the 74 French /ycées and 247 commercial 
tive, refined and voluptuous, simple yet 9" 'v Mr. Robert Napier ; likewise ‘ The | colleges, in which 66,000 French boys, out of a 
affected, was never more conspicuot : - iolin Player,’ by Dow, a small picture of | population of 37,000,000, are receiving @ care- 
by its merits or defects, Ther 1 uo ot er | high quality belonging to Sir T. W. Hol- | fully studied education at the hands of trained 
no advocate, it w he is picture needs | burne; a capital ‘ Interior,’ by Wyck | and certificated masters, drawing, as well as 
wins ry irresistible charm beer M , y ye ’ lent singi . bligs . o? 

Little space remains for “Gallery (.” oy mrs. Matheson; a wonderfully fine ging, is obligatory ; and during the greater 
reserved to German. Flemish. a ny Landscape, with Cattle and Figures,’ b part of the nine years’ course which per ge 
masters. We may ene 7p 1, and Dutch | Carl du Jardin; a‘ Landscape and Fi na | See Se Soe of the little scholar ¢ 

, at starting, that | a remarkable work ascribed to Teni gt _ seven or eight years old from the primary 

River Scene,’ by Cuvp. delici niers ; ‘A | school and his introduction, on leaving the class 
eo Be he . Ps [=a for liquid | of “ Philosophy,” to the special professional 
i SKy ; 1e Singing Les- | schools of the Polytechnic, St. Cyr, the Boole 
































= hanging of these pictures is the worst we 
— maown; a common carpenter eager 
fa done the job. Furthermore eG . 1 
gallery unfortunately contains a larger = pees r good work by Metzu; and a portrait | Navale, the Ecole Forestiére, or the Ecole Centrale 
centage than usual of anos ryphal wor 4, fi remarkable for fidelity, by Caesar Everdin- | des Arts et Manufactures, about two hours a week 
not a few of which “the Royal Instituti or | gen,—all contributions from the extensive | is devoted to each study. Drawing is methodi- 
: tution | collection of Mr. Henry Harvey. In short | cally taught—not as an accomplishment, but as 
there has seldom been a better o sextunite | * Sey Sees of ordinary education. 
of studying the leading masters 4 the Ge y In the 255 higher, or secondary schools of 
man, Flemish, and Dutch schools hone Prussia, out of a population of raps 7 
in as brief a form ;: . a | after the much lamente Se ie ae 40€GS, | 66,000 boys are receiving their education at the 
os mas possible. The Holbeins | Inst; mented lapse of the British | hands of 3,3: . : ° full 
s Leeds involve the ear ) ustitution, has th ands of « ,349 teachers, themselves careiully 
those at Ker — perplexities as | rescue, and s opti is year come to the | trained for theirduties. Prussia also possesses 
one OF ming hn two years ago; yet | seurs feel — a need which connois- | 84 Vorschulen, or public preparatory schools, 
Duke of M i ene heads exhibited by the | review the sore y: Next month we shal] | containing 8,000 scholars, under 188 certifica’ 
oa 3 suchester have claim to authen- . . . modern schools. teachers. All the boys in the secondary schools 
Mr Inc. © ‘Crucifixion,’ belonging to | Ly - Lave said sufficient to show that the | !¢a™ drawing. In the classical schools three 
- ang am h evidently nothing “ “" 8 Exhibition deserves success; should hours a week are given to this study for the 
ana me 2 Durer, to whom it is falsely tape the collection is not at fault, but first three years. In the non-classica schools 
may pounbly bane 22d valuable work | suffer FY rage That its fortunes have a hours a week are given to drawing tt 
Vander W y have come from the easel of | se red irom some local mismanagement classes below the first, and three in the first. 
\| eyden. Admirable for et | seems to be generally admitt a Th It is remarkable that while the number 0 
S study of } committee haye been in thei ed. The | scholars in the secondary schools of Prussia * 
eir dealings | almost exactly the same as that of the corre- 
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sponding pupils in France (although the popu- 
‘ition of the former kingdom, at the time when 
the information was collected, was only about 


half thag of the latter), the proportion of the non- | 


classical to the classical scholars is also almost 
identical, being, in round numbers, in each case 
90,000 out of 66,000. The lower number, in 
each instance, may be taken to represent the 
desire for special information or technical teach- 


as the main object of education. In Germany 
the idea of culture, and the study of literature 
and “the humanities,” is that which commands 


ing, rather the gener: d high culture, | the world. 
ing, rather than for general and high cu dies tan of tien onaen ade erat ae eae 


CRYSTAL PALACE: 
THE PICTURE GALLERY. 





A proMINENT feature in the picture-gallery of 


the Crystal Palace this season is the extensive 
collection of water-colour drawings by Herr 
Hildebrandt, illustrative of his voyage round 
This series of drawings occupies 


or four years has been almost exclusively set 


| apart for contributions lent on loan; and Pro- 


by far the highest, as well as the most general | 


respect. In France the state of opinion is more 
evenly divided. In Switzerland the general 
judgment leans rather to the practical than to 
the intellectual side. In the Canton of Zurich, 
nearly a third of the whole public expenditure 
is directed to education, and one in five of the 
population are at school. Instruction is com- 
pulsory on all children between the ages of six 
and sixteen; the first six years of which time 
are passed in the communal schools. After the 
close of the twelfth year, the education is carried 
on either in the Lrgdnzungsschule, finishing- 
school, giving four hours of instruction twice a 


reek : in the Singschule, to keep up the ‘ ‘Th 
pace Mg Cnc Been ay oP ae | the opportunity of examining them elsewhere, 


practice of church music and singing by one 
hour’s exercise in the week, which is coupled 
with the religious instruction of the pastor of the 
place, occupying an hour and a half. For those 


fessor Hildebrandt's works, as well from their 
variety of subject as for the artistic manner in 
which all are treated, cannot but find favour 
with the connoisseur, though to the public 


| generally they may not prove so attractive as 


children whose education is prolonged beyond | 


the shortest obligatory limit, exist the IJndus- 


trieschule, with a course of five years and a half, | me , 
| they were executed in Prussia. 


and the Gymnasium, with one of six years and a 
half. These are Cantonal schools. 
Gymnasium, aclassical school, modelled much 
after the German pattern, free-hand drawing is 
taught during the first five years, or lower 
portion, of the course. In the IJndustrieschule, 
the time occupied by Greek in the Gymnasium, 
is devoted to geometrical drawing. 

Education in Italy is, for the most part—like 
so many other Italian blessings—in the future. 
Yet the office of the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion exists, and is not a sinecure. The Italian 
licei have 3,362 scholars, the Ginnasi 12,862, the 
Scuole techniche 8,268. All the scholars in the 
Scuole techniche learn drawing. 


course of drawing-lessons at school will turn 
out a population of artists, it is evident that the 
artistic taste and facility common among a 
population of which the whole, or even only the 
better instructed part, are accustomed to regard 
the pencil as an instrument almost as necessary 
as the pen, will be greatly in advance of those 
prevalent among a people who regard a 
draughtsman as a man of rare and unusual 
accomplishment. 
or information, of teaching or training, has 
excited no less attention on the Continent than 
it has done among the comparatively few 
persons who give attention in this country 
to the great educational struggle. Only abroad 
it is matter of experiment, while with us it is 
matter of argument. In France about a third 
of the secondary pupils are now non-classical. 
In Prussia almost exactly the same proportion. 
In Italy, again, close upon the same, viz., 8,268 
out of 24,492. In Zurich the proportion is the 
other way—about 250 scholars in the industrial 
to 180 in the classical schools. But, in regard- 
ing the increasing advantages with which Swiss 
and German youth are now, even in our own 
country, coming into competition with English 
ads, we must not be too ready to ascribe the 
Superiority of the foreigner to the industrial or 
more classical character of his education. Into 
that part of the subject it is not the place here 
to enter, although it is one on which it is im- 
portant to have those clear ideas which a study 
of the working of the Continental secondary 
schools may enable thoughtful men to form. But 
in the care which puts the pencil, as a matter of 
Course, into the hands of the school-boy, we can 
trace a surer cause for the ready ability of the 
(rerman, as compared with the English lad, 


when he passes fro ho ie 
P rom school to the duties of | many others which we have no space to enu- 


daily life, than in any other of the well-con- 


In the | 


'*The Market,’ Van Schendel ; ‘Coming from 


sidered peculiarities of the Lycées and Gymna- | 


stums of the Continent. 


attention. 


former exhibitions in the same room, when it 
has been filled with such pictures as those 
belonging to Mr. D. Price, Mr. H. Bicknell, 
and other distinguished collectors of British 
Art. The Professor’s drawings have already 
been noticed in our columns on more than one 
occasion ; it is, therefore, unnecessary for us to 
allude further to them. We are, however, 
pleased to know that they are now hanging 
where thousands who, perhaps, would not have 


may now do so. The collection is, we under- 
stand, open to a purchaser, as a whole; but 
there are some marvellously truthful copies, in 


chromo-lithography, of several of the drawings, | 


hanging side by side of the originals, as if to 
invite comparison ; these may be bought singly: 


The oil-pictures, in the British department, 


them are some deserving special notice; such, 
for example, as J. Webb’s ‘ Mount St. Michael,’ 
and ‘ Lynmouth, Devon ;’ ‘ Ruins of the Seven 
Churches and Round Towers of Clonmacnoise, 
on the Shannon,’ by B. C. Watkins, R.HL.A. ; 
‘The Glyder Mountains,’ F. Muschamp ; ‘The 
Toilet,’ and ‘Take our Portraits,’ S. B. Halle; 


‘ Harvest Time,’ H. B. Gray ; ‘Spring Flowers,’ | 


a fisher- 
Gundry ; 


Mrs. Paulson; ‘Two for Sixpence,’ 
boy offering whitings for sale, A. 


| ‘Moonlight on the Cuchillin Hills,’ A. Gilbert ; 


7 s 7 . . . ; ‘ Ne . aru ¥ ; ; ’ 
Now, without for a moment imagining that a | ‘A Sanitary Commission, 


‘ G. A. Holmes ; 
‘Haunt of the Otter,’ the late W. West; and 
‘The Sacristy in the Church of Santa Maria 
Novello, at Florence,’ W. D. West; ‘The 


| Swing,’ W. Gill. 


The great question of culture | 


In that portion of the gallery which Mr. 
Wass, the Superintendent, devotes to water- 
colour pictures, are many that the amateur 
who pays no attention to distinguished names 
would covet to possess. 

The pictures in the Crystal Palace by foreign 
artists are, taken as a whole, of a better class 
of works than those of our own countrymen. 


are as well represented as they have been in | 
years past. Foremost among examples, may be | 
pointed out a pair by Verboeckhoven, ‘ Interior, 

with Sheep, Poultry, &c.,’ and ‘ Exterior, with 

Scotch Sheep and Lambs,’ both painted by the 

venerable artist with quite as much vigour and 

truth as his younger works. Mdlle. Vanden 

Broeck has contributed an ‘Interior of a| 
Studio;’ Tenkate, ‘The Drum-head Court- | 
martial ;’ Starck, ‘The Populace of Seville | 
delivering the Prisoners from the Inquisition ; ’ 
a composition of great power. Gauthier, ‘A 
Scene in La Plata, Le Gaucho cantor ;’ Hagel. | 
stein, ‘The Huguenots—Episode of St. Bartho- | 
lomew;’ Vogel, ‘Across the Common,’ and | 
‘Environs of Arnheim ;’ Meyer, ‘In the Ar- | 
dennes, near Spa;’ Mdme. Geefs, of Brussels, 
‘Autumn,’ a pretty group of figures, and ‘The 
Fair Novice ;’ T. Oer, of Dresden, ‘'The Flight 
of Queen Mary, wife of James IL. from White- 
hall;’ Pécrus, ‘The Happy Family;’ Van 
Hammée, ‘ Anthony and Cleopatra trying Poi- 
sons upon the Slaves condemned to Death ;’ 
Piorier, ‘ At Marseilles ;’ Taymans, ‘Autumn ; 


Market,’ by the same artist. All these, and 


merate, are pictures that are specially worth 





| MARC ANTONIO RAIMONDI. 


| In the rooms of the Fine Arts’ Club, in Picca- 
| dilly, there is exhibited a collection of upwards 
| of a hundred engravings by Mare Antonio, 
| containing impressions from some of his earliest 
plates, others from works executed in his very 
| best period at Rome, and others during his 
| decline, after the death of Raffaelle. This is 
| the first time we have seen an exhibited colleo- 
tion of the engravings of Mare Antonio. How 
exalted soever may be the opinion we form of 
| this artist from seeing a few of his works occa- 
| sionally in portfolios, any such estimate is, in 
| respect of his real powers, very imperfect in 
| comparison with that which is seal upon us 
by an examination of such a collection as that 
| of which we have now to speak. An inspec- 
_ tion of it shows how little the Art has advanced 
since his time, and how little he left his sue- 
cessors to accomplish in the way of finish. 
| They show us, also, that any gain on the side 
| of mechanical precision does not in any wise 
compensate for the loss of spirit. 

Marc Antonio is believed to have been born 
at Bologna in 1488, but this is only supposi- 
| tion. ‘There is (107) a portrait of a man, in 

the costume of the early part of the sixteenth 
century, playing a guitar, which is supposed to 
be a likeness of Giovanni Philotheo Achillini, a 
poet of Bologna. The assumption that the 
figure represents Achillini is supported by a 
tablet incribed “‘ Philoheo;"’ and this engraving 
has been attributed to Marc Antonio, as it was 
said that he had engraved an excellent portrait 





, , , | of the poet to accompany a work written by 
which are placed in the main gallery, amount | 
in number to nearly seven hundred; among | 


the latter, called “ I) Viridario.”’ ‘This poem was 
written in 1504; but it cannot be supposed 


, that Mare Antonio, at the age of seventeen, 


could have executed such a plate as ‘The Guitar 
Player, which is characterised by a beauty and 
finish that could only be communicated by an 
accomplished hand. But the poem was not 
published until 1512; if, therefore, it had 
tarried for the portrait, the attribution of the 
plate to Mare Antonio assumes more of proba- 
bility. But the facts adopted as evidences 
towards determining the year of his birth are 
conflicting -—they are in nowise conclusive. 
Against the assumptions based on the Achillini 
portrait, there is ‘The Heliodorus,’ which was 
painted about 1512, and in which Mare Antonio 
is represented as one of the Palafrenieri who 
are carrying Pope Julius II. The face of this 
figure is that of a man of thirty years or 
upwards. Before, however, this figure be 
accepted as that of Mare Antonio, the evidence 
should be incontrovertible. But it is probable 
that this point will never be satisfactorily 
settled, however desirable were such a solution 
to aid in clearing up certain doubtful questions 


. | in the early history of the Art. 
This season the French and Belgian schools | 


Of Mare Antonio’s early education it is 
enough to say that he was a pupil of Francesco 
Francia of Bologna, to whom the art of engrav- 


|ing owed much of its early development ; 


although we know Francia as a painter, a gold 
and silver chaser, and a medallist, rather than 
as an engraver on copper. Indeed, until lately, 
no plate-engraving has ever been attributed to 
him. 

It is highly interesting to follow the progress 
of the early works from 1505 to 1510—which 
are numbered from 11 to 21—being ‘ Apollo 
and Hyacinthus, with Cupid standing by his 
side;’ ‘Venus on the Sea-shore, wringing 
her hair after bathing ;’ ‘Cupid, with Three 
Children assisting, trying to raise a Terminus ; ’ 
a composition, called ‘Le Jeune Homme au 
Brandon,’ of several figures, in the centre of 
which is a young man ; a female standing with 
a vase elevated in her right hand, &c.; a 
fanciful unexplained subject, called ‘ Raffaelle’s 
Dream ;’ a female figure with one foot on a 
globe, &c.; ‘Mars, Venus, and Cupid ;’ the same 
—first state described by Bartsch ; the same— 
second described state, entirely re-worked ; and 
Venus in a crouching attitude, called ‘ Venus 
accroupie.’ Of these works the ‘Mars and 
Venus’ (1508) is the most remarkable. The 
design is attributed to Andrea Mantegna, and 
the engraving excels the execution of preced- 
ing plates. There «re three different states 
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of the plate shown, which attest the popularity 
of this engraving. ‘The third has been re- 
touched throughout. is. 

The plate called ‘ Les Grimpeurs' bears the 
date 1510. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that it is a portion of the famous cartoon of 
Pisa. The landscape background is copied, 
with little variation, from part of the ‘print of 
Sergius and Mahomet, by Lucas Van Leyden. 
The beauty and delicacy of this plate are re- 
markable. In comparison with late works, it 
has been said to be deficient of force ; but we 
believe it to come very near to the original 
drawing, portions of which are, we think, in 
the Palazzo Vecchio at Florence. It is pro- 
bable that this was the last work of any im- 
yortance Antonio’ executed’ before going to 
tome, where, immediately after his arrival, he 
commenced engraving, under the direction of 
Raffaelle, who was then engaged in the Segna- 
tura Chamber. From this’ time a marked 
change is visible in’ his style and taste. His 
drawing and expression show great improve- 
ment; and, beautiful as is the’ mechanism of 
some of his antecédent plates, these are far 
excelled by certain of his productions subse- 
quent to this period of his career. Another 
instance of his admiration of the compositions 
of Lucas Van Leyden is the landscape-back- 
ground inthe Dido (26). Poetry (27), a 
winged female figure seated on clouds, is from 
Raffaelle’s design for the painting on the ceiling 
of the Segnatura Room. Philosophy (31), a 
figure seated on clouds, is another design for 
the Segnatura Koom ; but both, as continually 
happens with artists’ first intentions, are much 
changed “in execution. According’ to Mr. 
Fisher, to whom we are indebted for an ex- 
cellent classified account of these works, Passa- 
vant remarks that they are so charming in feel- 
ing and execution, as‘to induce the belief that 
they are by Raffaelle himself.» But there is 
no direct evidence that the great master ever 
worked to any effective extent on copper, though 
from the original study for the Garragh Holy 
Family, as well as from other minor works, w: 
learn that he had conspicuously a superior 
talent, as well as even all the patience for en- 
graving. There is not, we believe, any autho- 
rity for stating that the Grimpeurs was en- 
graved under the immediate supervision of 
Michael Angelo; but it is certain that the 
drawing in that print is more accurate than 
in any preceding plate; and since the faci- 
lity and power in subsequent essays are so 
pronounced, it cannot be: doubted that Mar 
Antonio derived the same benefit from th: 
instructions of the master that had been en- 
joyed by Giulio Romano, and the rest of th: 
school. 

Other remarkable plates, of which some are 
extremely beautiful, are Neptune appeasing 
the Tempest (44), from Virgil; ‘The Madonna 
lamenting over the Dead Body of Christ (51 
The - Last Supper 52); Th Plague (54): 
Alexander depositing the Books of Homer in 
the Coffer of Darius (62);°St. Paul preaching 
at Athens (63); Sty Cecilia (55); * Mount’ Par- 
Nnassus 66) ; Aurora (40); The Judgement of 
Paris (14); The Martyrdom of St. Feliciti 
The Massacre of the Innocents 36 
(39) ; Lucri tia (29); Dido (26), and many others; 
—— BO rich is th. collection, that there is 
scarcely a print ir f y ot vir 
chapter of ‘aida tic aienior = yt -_ 

rth ary. 1 fact, the 
exhibition is altogether of a most valuable 
character. 

The de: te elle. i ) . 
= +. Ss Se in ere seems to 
odie In Saay 5 I an Antonio's deca- 
7 «i home was sacked by the 
Spaniards, when he not only lost his pr pert y. 
put wa compelled to pay hear ransom 
sa . Neel gery On be ing libe rate d he 
he teen afterendeeue” according to Vasari, 

he é oll ition of these engravings opens an in- 
‘ vhaustil 16 hela for Spor ulation and rese: } 
We have not Pass: vant at h search, 
he ip quoted he ee evant at hand, but as far as 

jucted y Mr Fisher, his « 
arbitrary unsatisfactory 
did not know the fut . 
ect he 


; Galatea 


nclusions ar 
Even Vasari 
iro importance of the sub- 
ung with, or he would have 
‘ar in his investigations 
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EXHIBITION 


. ws « OF 4 s 
PICTURES AND DRAWINGS 
BY OFFICERS OF THE ROYAL ARTII.LERY. + 


) 


Tus exhibition, which has been announced for 
some time, is now open at Mr. Maclean’s gal- 
lery, in the Haymarket. There is no source to 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF GEORGE 


- M. Stone, Puinter. 





'Tue story of Watt’s boyish ° 


SELECTED PICTURES, 


—_— ‘ 

~int a 
2 : 

“ : 


ESQ., OATLANDS PARK. - 


WATT’S FIRST EXPERIMENT. , ,. 
ow? “EE. Bourne, Engraver 1 


eS 


which, we may look with greater. interest. for | Mr. Stone has made the subjett™ of 
information of a kind highly popular and in- | picture, is only one of a thou: j 


structive than to the Royal Regiment of Artil- 
lery, inasmuch as this very distinguished corps 
sees service in every. quarter of the globe ;: and 
no achievement of British, arms has ever been 
accomplished without,the presence of some por- 
tion of this arm.. Hence their, more important 
reminiscences ,become ,in a great degree his- 
torical, and even the least important are fraught 
with information. None. of the,sketches or 
illustrations which appear in the newspapers, 
or other journals of our time, have been re- 


trations,that might be adduced to > 
the truth of the well-known line,— 


8 Po! 


“ What great events from little causes Tise!9 “ng 4 A 
Who could have imagined’ that the. com : 
templation, by,a young boy, of the peed 

| tea-kettle, ‘‘ on the boil,” would, in, . 
of time, work out a complete revolution 
the social condition’ of ‘a’ great part of: 


whole world?» And yet’ such has‘beén 


ceived by the public with greater warmth, than | result of Watt's “first experiniént.”# Thie 


those descriptive of the feats of our troops | anecdote is given by’ Arago, ‘who ived 
when on active service, and,the circumstances | it, it is said, from some member of 
|family. .The father of. the boy ha 


under which they -were performed. 


The “ Artillery” exhibition. consists of three penetration to perceive that his son . s : 


hundred and twenty-two numbered drawings, | 


besides portfolios and books of sketches, photo- 
graphs, &c., contributed by upwards of ninety 
officers. The catalogue is prefaced by a modest 
deprecation of criticism, in an intimation that the 
works are not put forward with any pretensions 
to high Art, but rather as memoranda of scenes 


other, though he could not then tell - 


turn to profitable account; for. he con- 


sessed a genius which would in some ee ¥ 


stantly employed his time in 
periments: of various kinds, but-alwa 
a scientific or mechanical nature. 


in the many distant lands in which the regiment | aunt, Mrs. Muirhead, entertained a 
is called upon to serve. Nosuch apology as this opinion of his powers, and one D 
is necessary, as in dealing descriptively with reproached him for what seemed to her 


such a gathering, the spirit of criticism is sub- 


be listless idleness: 


taking Off the lid of 


dued ; we approach it rather with a desire to the tea-kettle, and putting it on 
learn than to teach. There are many draw- holding sometimes a cup, and some 


ings which would excite interest, and command 
respect, in any exhibition.. By Colonel Wray 
is a very remarkable panorama (3), describ- 
ing the march of a column of.troops of all 
arms in India during the mutiny of _ 1857. 
Nothing can be more spirited; its points of 
humour are undoubtedly, intelligible to mili- 


spoon, over the steam ; watching 
of steam from the spout ; and count 
drops of water.into which it was con 
Here we have the germ, so:to spe 
the steam-engine and locomotive. » »“s i 


Simple as is the intident ‘related@ 


tary men, but’ we submit that it would have Arago, it is one quite worthy of bein; 
been more essentially valuable, if less carica- trated’ by the art of the painter; and 
turesque. * From the Crimean campaign we , Marcus.Stone. has succéeded in produc 
have (11) ‘ Interior of the Redan, Sept. 9, 1855,’ | from it a graphic and pleasing picture. - 


‘a ‘o) aden. ae ON Pi Sl a : . 
Lieut.-Colonel Owen; (22) ‘ Charge of the | gych an ordinary domestic scene, 


Heavy Cavalry at Balaclava, 1854,’ Colonel 
Adye—this sketch is the property of her Ma- 
jesty ; and by the same officer four other views. 
28) ‘The Gun Park—British Right Attack, 
Sebastopol, Jan., 1855,’ and others, by Colonel 
Owen. By Captain ‘Thurlow (32) five sketches, 
which recall both sad and stirring memories of 
the Indian mutiny. 
views in the Punjab, Guzeerat, Cashmere, Bur- 


There are other Indian | intently’ watches 
tions ; 


there | 


no opportunity for the display of 
‘artistic powers, but the most 4s, 
what there is to. call: them forth... 
interest of the composition centres.in the 
young experimentalist, who, neglectful @f 
the afternoon’s meal spread out ‘before him, 


the effects*of his opeta-- | 


so, also, do the father and” ait 


mah, the Himalayas, and at Dhurree, Secundra, | the ‘latter with a degree of kindliness, Ss 
Agra, Bhootan, Lucknow, Peshawur, .Cawn- | eyinces regard for the boy, however m i. 
pore, Garaspar, Attock, Oudh, &c., by Major | she may chide him for “listless idleness.” De 


Brown, Sir Gi. Brooke, Captain Strange, Cap- 
twin H. C. Brown, Colonel Maxwell, Captain 
Thurlow, Captain Stevenson, the late Lieut. 
Mecham, Colonel Biddulph, Major-General 
Anstruther, Colonel Adye, Captain Carey, Lieut. 


Cunningham, Colonel de Teissier, Lieut. Chap- compos*‘ion from its nearness. 


man, and other officers. A drawing of the 


| The three, figures 
the picture as a whole would . have, beep 
better by the omission of the female figure 
behind them; it breaks into the genetal 


are well-arranged,. but 


i 


Engiand glories in men who, like Watt 


lines of ‘Torres Vedras, by the late: General _ and Stephenson, work out immortal names 


: isher, together with other sk« tches ina portfolio | for themselves by their 
"y the same hand, are of very high artistic merit. | indomitable ener 


Views in Denmark (150, 
Brackenbury, refer to the 
country. Colonel Mitchell exhibits (172, 173 
and 174) some Egyptian subjects which are 
new to us; Colonel ‘Tupper (200) views in India 
Nova Scotia, and at the Cape ; Captain Nangle 
others in Jamaica and Canada. Besides his 
panorama, Colonel Wray is a contributor of 
many sporting subjects. We regret that we 
cannot even name all the officers to whom the 
collection owes so much of its attractiveness. 
It were perhaps too much to hope that the 
exhibition should become annual: we may 
hows ver, reasonably . Yt 
should be periodical. 
voted to regimental charities. 
enterprise be pec uniarily a success or not 
Captain Nangle, the honorary secretary, will be 
complimented at all hands for the disint rested | 
assistance he has given to the enterprise. | 


late war in that 








own genius and | 
, though she too often 


162), by Captain | neglects to pay them her- homage fill the 
fire of their intellect has gone down.% 
ever, and the grave has closed over 
remains. 


While living, 


‘‘ England’s too poor to do them reverence.” 


No star glittered. on, the breast of the 
Greenock mechanician, Watt ; 
sword was laid on the broad shoulder of 
the Newcastle pitman, Stephenson. 
said Sir David Brewster, referring to the 
| former, ‘‘who multiplied the resources © 
express a desire that it | the State, and poured into the treasury D® 
The proceeds will be de- | springtide of its wealth, was neither ac- 
Whether the | knowledged by his sovereign, nor hono 
| by his ministers, nor embalmed among @ 
heroes and sages of his country. 


no ro 


“é He,” 


—_-—_—_- 
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THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 





Tue patience with which the public waits, 
not for the Wellington monument, but for 
tilings of its progress, 1s most exemplary. 
Like certain other Fine Art enterprises of 
our Government, this work seems destined 
to continue the series of failures ; indeed it 
is now so much a question of the past as to 
be almost forgotten. Let us recall in brief 
the circumstances with which the proposal 
originated and the conditions under which 
its execution was undertaken. 
sum voted for the Duke’s funeral, there 
was an unappropriated remainder of 
£20,000, which it was resolved to expend 
in the execution and erection of a ‘‘ fitting 
monument to be placed in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral.” The first step of the original 
committee was to invite a competition— 
the certain means of defeating their pur- 
pose. In saying this, we speak from close 
observation of the working of almost every 
competition that has for years past been 


instituted with a view to the selection of | 


models for public memorials. In this case, 
three or four sculptors were requested to 
prepare models ; but no selection was made, 
because either the works were not satis- 
factory, or the committee was diffident of 
its own judgment. The arena was then 
thrown open to all comers; when a very 
extraordinary collection was placed before 
the public in Westminster Hall; and com- 
petitors up to certain standards were re- 
warded with premiums of £700, £500, 
£300, and other sums, according to a 
descending scale. It was, of course, un- 
derstood that the commission would be 
confided to the sculptor who displayed 
genius in the highest degree. Conditions 
as to the dimensions of the works must 
have been set forth, for the first proceeding 
of the committee was to measure all the 
models; the result of which was the exclu- 
sion of three of the most remarkable works 
in the collection; while one that was ad- 
mitted exceeded the prescribed size at the 
hase by three-quarters of an inch. Those 
artists who had rendered their works liable 
to rejection by non-obseryance of an abso- 
lute rule, had themselves alone to blame 
for their exclusion from the conflict; and 
to the committee no censure could attach 
for their strict observance of the conditions 
of the proposal. But this rigid adherence 
to terms was not maintained to the end. 
Whatever privileges the committee may 
have reserved for themselves, they were 
not commonly understood; for the vulgar 
impression was, that the award of the 
highest premium would carry the com- 
mission. But the committee decided other- 
wise. To the two sculptors whose merits 
were adjudged as the highest, were allotted 
only bas-reliefs, while the £20,000 com- 
mission was adjudged to one who had gained 
only one of the lowest premiums of the 
scale. After fourteen years — this, we be- 
lieve, is the length of time that the work 
has been in hand—the matter stands 
thus:—Mr. Stevens, the sculptor alluded 
to, has received, it may be, £6,000 on 
account, and nothing, it is said, but the 
architectural portions of the work are com- 
pleted; and, therefore, allowing for this at 
a liberal computation, £500, the finished 
part of the monument has been overpaid 
by £5,500. We shall revert to the subject 
on some future occasion ; in the meantime, 
‘the reply given by Lord John Manners to 
rs query lately put to him in the House of 
commons was so indefinite as to leave the 
“we rin as unsatisfactory a position as 
Clore, 


From the | 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Roya AcADEMY.—The recent vacancies 
in the Professorships of Sculpture and 
Anatomy, at the Royal Academy, caused, 
not by the resignation of their late holders, 
but the expiration of the term of the ap- 
pointments, have been filled by the election 
of Mr. Henry Weekes, R.A., to the chair 
of Sculpture, in the room of Mr. R. West- 
macott, R.A., and the re-election of Mr. 
Partridge to that of Anatomy. The high 
| reputation of the latter gentleman is such 
| that the Academy is to be congratulated 
on having secured his further services; 
while the change in the Professorship of 
Sculpture is greatly to be welcomed, as 
presenting to students the opportunity of 
acquiring a knowledge of that art from a 
teacher who, to an intimacy with its prin- 
ciples and theory, adds the more powerful 
influence of example in his own works. 

GEORGE Gopwtn, Esa., F.R.S. ann S.A., 
| has resigned the office he has held for 
nearly thirty years—that of Honorary Secre- 








| tary to the Art-Union of London. 
information will be received with deep re- 
gret, not alone by artists, but by all Art- 
lovers throughout the kingdom ; for mainly 
to the energy of Mr. Godwin this valuable 
society is indebted for the prosperous state, 
arising out of public confidence, that has 
so essentially promoted the interests of 
British Art; and to find a successor who 
can, or will, continue the work with similar 
capacity or energy, is next to impossible. 
It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
good Mr. Godwin has done during more 
than a quarter of a century of labour— 
labour entirely without fee or reward. It 
is the busy men who do most of our public 
work—for nothing. The time and thought 
and actual toil demanded for the adequate 
discharge of this self-imposed duty those 
only can understand who have known the 
Art-Union from its infancy in the year 
1828-9; but it is necessary to know that 
at that time, and long afterwards, sales of 
pictures by British painters were rare 
events—so rare, indeed, that it was by no 
means a singular case to visit the Exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy—at the private 
view—and to learn that not a single picture 
(excepting portraits) had found a purchaser. 
Many circumstances have, no doubt, com- 
| bined to alter this state of things; but a 
large share in the change between ‘‘ now 
and then” appertains to the Art-Union 
of London, and its zealous and indefatigable 
honorary secretary. To review the bene- 
ficial course of the Society would be to 
| occupy pages instead of a single column ef 
| this Journal. It still exists in vigour and 


{in power; and, although Mr. Godwin re- 


tires from active management of its affairs 
| he will, we trust, as one of the committee, 
| continue among its guardians. We cannot, 
| however, record his retirement without 
making note of the gratitude due to him ; 
he has largely aided to advance Art and to 
obtain for artists such rewards as their 
predecessors never contemplated; he has 
greatly aided public taste, and disseminated 
a love of Art among the masses; and he 
has conducted the society, whose destinies 
he principally guided, with suavity, gene- 
rosity, and liberality, that have been appre- 
ciated and acknowledged by all with whom 
he has come into contact. 
Picrures By Gustave Dorf. — The 
name of this artist has appeared so often 
in our pages, that each repetition may 
almost provoke the exclamation fowours 
perdrix! It is, however, impossible to 
overlook the tacit challenge which the 


This | 


spirited and prolific French artist now 
offers to his English brothers in Art, and 
the appeal he makes to the taste of the 
English public. When London is full, and 
when the works of the Royal Academ 
and the other Exhibitions are covered wi 
the efforts of our own painters, M. Doré 
opens the German Gallery in Bond Street, 
and covers the walls with the work of his 
own brush. Of the principal painting it 
must be said that it is extremely unfinished. 
The allegorical style is not in favour at 
present in England; but the grouping is 
clear and well wrought out in design. 
Christ, bearing a cross, surrounded by a 
glory of angels, occupies the upper part of 
the picture, while the gods of Egypt, of 
Assyria, of Greece, the Druids, and the 
priests of Isis, Thor, Odin, Baal, and Apis, 
fly in wild dismay. The effect of motion 
in the piece is very natural—as is always 
the case in the works of this artist—and 
some of the more finished parts of the pic- 
ture, as the head of Jupiter and the pris- 
matic lines on the scaly wings of Dagon, 
are very fine. The landscapes, as usual, 
are superior to most of the figure pictures. 
‘Morning in the Alps,’ and ‘ Evening in 
the Alps,’ are two real scenes from moun- 
tain nature, of an order differing from 
our own Scotch and Irish scenery both 
in respect of the greater magnitude of 
the features of the landscape and of the 
more vivid tints and defined shadows 
brought out by a more southern climate. 
‘Night in the Forest,’ a souvenir of the 
Vosges, takes the spectator at once to the 
very heart of one of those extensive pine- 
woods with which the providence of Napo- 
leon covered the bare sands of the south of 
France from forty to fifty years ago. But 
the most noticeable part of the Exhibition 
is the original style in which M. Doré has 
attempted four or five life-sized subjects. 
If we call it fresco-painting we shall give a 
wrong impression, Put it is a sort of fresco 
painting on canvas. Doré has thrown the 
plaster of his walls rough-cast on his work. 
The faces alone have something of the finish 
of true fresco; but the effect, from the 
proper point of view, is wonderfully vivid 
and life-like. As usual, several of these 
subjects are ugly and ill-selected, but the 
‘Gitana,’ though the baby is common- 
lace, has a face worthy of Murille. It is 
impossible for the artist to persevere in such 
a style of work without so educating his 
powers by the task as to give assurance of 
nobler results than any which have yet 
been admired or criticised from the pencil 
of M. Doré. 

Mr. W. B. Jounstone, R.S.A., died, 
after nearly a year’s illness, at his resi- 
dence in Edinburgh, on the 5th of June. 
We hope next month to give some account 
of his career as a painter. 

Mp ez. Nitsson.—There is at the French 
Gallery, in Pall Mall, a portrait of this dis- 
tinguished vocalist, by Christine Le Post, a 
Swedish artist. It isa small life-sized half, 
or more properly, three-quarter length, in 
which she appears standing. The resem- 
blance is undeniable, and we have to com- 
pliment both the artist and the subject on the 
entireabsence of every tendency toaffectation 
of pose or style, which, in truth, is always 
the great difficulty in dealing with the por- 
traits of persons in any circle of — 
life. Mdlle. Nilsson wears an ordinary 
walking-dress, and stands in a thoughtful 
attitude. Her countrywoman is obviously 
an artist of considerable power. The por- 
trait is very effective, painted with much 
skill, and ——? sound judgment. The 
impression made by this work is most 
favourable. 
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At No. 96, New Bonp STREET, are 
some ancient pictures which have been re- 
moved from the Casa Venier at Venice. 
One is a small panel attributed to Giovanni 
Bellini, the subject being our Saviour 
and the Disciples at Emmaus. The other 
two which we shall mention have the 
characteristics of original works. One 18 
said to be by Palma Vecchio, but there 
is more refinement in it than is com- 
monly found in the works of that painter. 
The figures represent the Virgin and Infant 
Christ, with a guardian angel, St. Barbara, 
St. John. and a Lamb. The other, said to 
be by Vivarini, contains the Virgin en- 
throned, holding the Infant Jesus on her 
lap; on her right are St. Catherine and 


St. John, and on her left St. Nicholas and | 
This picture is on three | 
| well-known photographer, by whom also 


the Magdalen. 
panels join d together. 

THe AUTOTYPE. 
of the Art-Journal appeared a short ac- 
count of a process under the above de- 


signation, by which pictures could be re- | 


produced in black and white, in the manner 
of engravings. 
process then submitted to us we spoke very 
favourably of the enterprise. 
amples were fac-similes of ancient drawings 
in some of the foreign museums, so exact 
that at a short distance some of the copies 


could not bedistinguished from theoriginals. | 
The company by whom the patent is held | 


is active and earnest in its operations, in- 
somuch as already to have brought for- 


ward examples of its powers which surpass | 


in softness mezzotinto, and far exceed in 
beauty and clearness the kind of engraving 


called mixed—that rough-and-ready me- | 


thod by which the public has been sur- 


feited with inferior works. At the temporary | 


offices of the company, No. 5, Haymarket, 


are to be seen proofs from what may be | 


called plates of pictures and portraits, es- 
poe tally of two by Mr. Macnee. 
full-length portrait of Lord Belhaven, from 
the picture now in the Royal Academy ; 
and of this it may be said, that the delicacy 
of the gradations equals that of the utmost 


One is a 


tenderness of engraving, while the means | 
of the art does not in anywise importune | 
fizure comes | 


the The head of the 
forward with great brilliancy and effective 
roundness, and appears made out much 
in the manner of painting; 
is the profession of the invention that it 
follows implicitly the feeling of the artist. 
In examining the work, from its depths 
to its highest lights, there is no inter- 
mediate tone which is not well and clearly 
represented. This is by no means re- 
garded as an effort; the same means will 
produce the same results in others: and 
with such a promise, we may reasonably 
expect to see some of the most remarkable 


eve, 


pictures of our time reproduced by this | 


process, which, in comparison with even 
mixed engraving, has the advantages of 
being less tedious and less expensive. 

Tuk PANORAMIC STEREOSCOPE. 
prove ment 


Teer) 


on the ordinary stereoscope has 
patented under this name by Messrs. 
Warren and Murray. It has long been a 
source of regret that the subjects presented 
to the eye with such wonderful reality by 
di y OF 
ih S170 by 
although operating very decidedly 
» direction, are not so arbitrary in 
Stereoscopic effect de pends on 
istine nt of the centre of the picture 
pupils of the eyes. 
suid that the 


IM poses ve 


certain 


» the 


be 
t ipue 


size of the sul 


nature of the prin- 


jects, yet the restriction is 
orizoutally and vertically equal; a 








In the March number | 


From the results of the | 


These ex- | 


indeed, it | 


An im- | 


ordinary stereoscope should be limited | 
physical conditions, | 


It need scarcely | 


ry absolute limits as to the | 
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circumstance which, if not hitherto over- 
looked in the construction of the stereoscope, 
has not until now been taken advantage 
of with a view to any improvement. It 1, 
however, in this case made available by 
the inventors and patentees in the produc- 


| tion of views of surprising beauty and in- 


creased magnitude, when compared with 
the old forms. In the vertical direction 
the extent is limited only by the angle of 
natural vision, so allowing the use of a 
picture which in height may measure 
nearly double the width between the eyes. 
Hence views may be taken in such ¢ 
manner as to give considerable space up- 
wards, each object being represented in a 
better relative proportion to each other 
than in the old form of instrument. The 
inventor of the slide is Mr. Warren, the 


the views were taken. The instrument is 
to be seen at Messrs. Murray and Heath's, 


| 69, Jermyn Street. 


Ix Wesrminster HAL a provisional 
instalment of sculpture has been deposited 
in such a manner as to assist the formation 
of a judgment as to the effect of statues 
in this unique interior. The experiment 
consists in the arrangement of the statues 


| of six of our sovereigns on the south side 


of the Hall; being those of James L., 
Charles I., Charles II., William IIL., 
George 1V., and William IV. No one 
ever entered this grand structure with 


| out being at once penetrated by a painful 


sense of the nakedness of its walls and the 
poverty of its floor; and the feeling is in- 
tensified when the eye passes to the painted 
window in the passage to St. Stephen’s 
Hall, and then surveys the magnificent roof. 
In contemplating everything in the place, 
all is felt to be small; and if the little and 
the great are to be reconciled, very much 
has to be done, and in a direction distinctly 
divergent from that indicated. In casting 
about for an instance of embellishment of 
this kind, we fix at once upon the throne- 
room in the Saalbau at Munich, in which 
there are twelve bronze-gilt statues of dis- 
tinguished ancestors of the royal family of 
Bavaria. Lut this room is only something 
over a hundred feet long and seventy or 
eighty feet broad. If, as regards the effect 
and size of these works, our memory serves 
us, they are either beyond the heroic dimen- 


| sions, or they look so; and, being gilt, this 


impression 1s enhanced. Under any cir- 
cumstances, they appear as much too large 
for the room in which they are placed, as 
the statues of our kings are too small for 
Westminster Hall. These are, perhaps, 
identical in stature with those of the states- 
men in St. Stephen’s Hall, but the size of 
the throne-room is not such as to dwarf the 
figures itcontains. If there be anything in 
proportionate adjustment, it is unnecessary 
to attempt to show that the same scale of 


| ornament is suitable to two rooms, the one 


four or five times the size of the other. The 
situation is trying for our statues. The 


Jar niente is carried to excess in Charles I. ; 


he is there to represent a king, but he 
stands forth only as the gossiping ‘‘ Old 
Rowley ;” and William of Orange looks 
lost in the mantle of JamesII. What is to 
be done with these walls’ As far as our 
experience goes, neither fresco nor stereo- 
chrome will avail us, for the Hall in winter 
is an ice-house. And what is to be done 
with the floor’ It should respond to the 
roof, if only apologetically. In this experi- 
ment there is no proportion of success on 
which the authorities can afford to congra- 
tulate themselves. - 
MEDAL For THE ArtT-Union or Lon- 
DON, 1868.—This medal of Sir Richard 


Westmacott, from a model by his son R 
Westmacott, jun., R.A., and engraved by 
Leonard Charles Wyon, is a splendid oat 
very welcome addition to the medallic series 
of eminent artists, given by the Art-Union 
of London, among other prizes, at their 
yearly drawings. Unlike the magnates at 
Kensington, who can see no merit at home 
and who, some years since, when they re. 
quired a prize medal for the Schools of 
Design, stated publicly, that to obtain a 
medal worthy of their distribution, they 
had obtained the services of a fvreiyn gentle- 
man of great distinction — (the pictorial 
merits of that medal may be an open ques- 
| tion, but competent authority pronounced 
| the anatomy of every figure to be defective 
and that, from the indecency of two of the 
female figures, the medal ought to be kept 
in the dark recesses of the cabinet)—the 
Art-Union Society sought out native talent 
and have both found and displayed its 
superior ability to their subscribers. The 
present prize will worthily uphold the fame 
of its distinguished predecessors. The por- 
trait of the celebrated sculptor is a triumph 
of high Art; the quiet, contemplative coun- 
tenance has all the reality of nature in re- 
pose. It is the representation of a man 
advanced in life; yet we are puzzled when 
we endeavour to ascertain how this aspect 
is produced; we cannot discover a single 
line among the features. One smooth sur- 
face is before us, the most delicate undu- 
| lations—where commencing, where con- 
| cluding, impossible to define—producing 
all the effect of living nature. The reverse 
reproduces the well-known group by Sir 
Richard Westmacott, of ‘ Charity;’ the 
beauty of the composition the medal most 
probably will record when the marble itself 
has ceased to exist. 

THE British ARCHLEOLOGICAL ASssocia- 
TION will, this year, hold its annual Con- 
gress in a locality teeming with interest 
for all associated with such studies. Under 
the presidency of the venerable Lord 
Jathurst, on Monday, the 3rd of August, 
members and friends will assemble in the 
old town of Cirencester, and devote the 
week to meetings and excursions in the 
neighbourhood. To all efforts thus tend- 
ing to preserve the memories and relics of 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| the early days of our land we heartily wish 


all success. 

Scnoots or Art.—The Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education offered 
to every teacher of Art-schools a 
the Paris Exhibition the sum of £5 in ai 
of his or her expenses, and an additional 
sum of £2 for any one report which any 
such teacher might make, or any useful 
suggestions in respect to his or her duties 
or teaching derived from the study of the 
Exhibition. The Exhibition was visited 
by 101 Art-teachers, of whom 25 made 
reports approved by their lordships. The 
first prize has been awarded to Mr. W. J. 
Miickley, head-master of the Manchester 
School of Art; the second to Mr. Walter 
Smith, head-master of the Leeds School 
of Art; and the third to Mr. Dewar Camp- 





bell, master of the Bridport and Dorchester 


| Schools of Art. 


Ar Messrs. Dickrnson’s, in Bond Street, 
there is exhibited a vignette miniature 
group of their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, with the Princes 
Albert Victor and George. The colouring 
is not laid on a photographic base, pho- 
tography having been made available only 
in so far as to assist in the verification of 
likeness; the work will, therefore, be as 
permanent as that of any other miniature. 
The animated expression of the features 
has been obtained from sittings, and the 
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complexions are transparent and life-like, 
far beyond the effect obtainable on a pho- 
tograph. The figures are arranged as a 
simple domestic agroupment, the Princess 
ing seate : 
a, on the right, and the infant Princes 
between them. Of the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales the likenesses are most agree- 
able, and we doubt not that the artist, 
Mr. Tilt, has been equally successful with 
the children. Of the quality of the work 
it may be said that we have never seen 
anything on paper so like miniature on 
ivory. The group is to be engraved for 
publication. ; 

Tue Worsuip or PaAN.—A large picture, 
attributed to Nicolas Poussin, is to be seen 
at No. 39, Old Bond Street. It is said to 
be an early work of the master, as differing 
materially in manner and feeling from so 
many other known and undoubted pic- 
tures by Poussin. The subject is rendered 
by a dance of a numerous company of 
nymphs round a terminal bust of Pan, to 
which offerings of flowers are made. The 
whole of the dancers are fully draped, and 
their movements generally are graceful and 
spirited. The picture is in excellent con- 
dition, and has been worked up to a high 
power of colour, according to the system of 
the contrast of warm and cold. Some of 
the figures remind us of the Aurora, and 
the heads of others, of Raffaelle. It is, how- 
ever, clear, that all the post-Renaissance 
painters who painted mythological festivals 
and ceremonies were greatly indebted to 
the magnificent vases which the ancients 
have left us. 

Mr. Everarp, a well-known collector 
of foreign pictures, whose exhibitions we 
have previously noticed, has opened a 
valuable gallery of works of leading con- 
tinental masters in Leeds. Scarcely in 
London were it possible to find a better 
selection. Among them we have marked 
for special commendation pictures by many 
well-accredited painters, such as Baron 
Leys, Gallait, Madou, Portaels, Campo- 
tosto, Verboeckhoven, and Baugniet, of the 
Belgian school; Tenkate, Alma Tadema, 
Clays, and De Haas, of the Dutch school; 
and Rosa Bonheur, Poittevin, and others, 
of the French school. We have seldom 
encountered a gallery more wisely selected 
or more widely representative. We can 
only express the hope that among the 
numerous visitors to Leeds during the pre- 
seut season the enterprising collector may 
find the appreciation which his gallery by 
its merits deserves. 

_Porrrair or Lovis XVI.—There is a 
fine relic of the old French monarchy at 
92, New Bond Street, in a portrait of 
Louis XVI., painted by Callet. The un- 
fortunate king is presented in robes of 


ceremony, and surrounded by attributes of 


power and state. The frame bears the in- 
scription, Donné par le Roi, 1785, and the 
portrait is said to have been painted for a 
foreign ambassador, in recognition of signal 
personal services; beyond this there is a 
certain mystery attaching to the picture, 
but its excellent state of preservation for- 
bids the supposition that it shared the ad- 
ventures of other royal portraits during the 
Republic and the First Empire. Louis XVI. 
was more fortunate in his portrait painters 
than the first Napoleon, of whom there is 
no likeness in the imperial robes, which does 
hot represent him as encumbered by their 


Weight; whereas in the work in question | 
the draperies are so skilfully dealt with as | 


to show their amplitude without rendering 
the figure insigniticant. 
portrait is the same as that of the famous 
Gobelins tapestries at Windsor, the drape- 


The date of this | 


| 

| ries of which have been most elaborately 
| studied. The mantle is of blue velvet, 
| lined with ermine and richly fleurdelisé, 
| Over this is worn the ermine pellerine, 


the Saint Esprit. In his left hand the king 
holds a plumed hat, and in the right the 
| sceptre, which rests upright upon a chair. 
| The carved oak frame is of itself an inte- 
| resting work of Art, as having at the top 
| two shields and national and royal insignia. 
| On the sides are pendant wreaths of flowers, 
/and at three corners the letters L. A. R., 
'the fourth showing two letters interlaced, 
|probably D and I. The work, on the 
whole, is one of the most perfect examples 
of a regal presentation portrait we have 
ever seen. 

AN EXHIBITION OF ArT, MANUFACTURES, 
&c., was opened some time since at Dar- 
wen, Lancashire. ‘The contributions of 
pictures and of works of Industrial Art are 


| extensive and of great excellence; photo- | 


graphy is also well represented. Collectors 


and manufacturers have answered liberally | 


the applications of the committee, and the 
result is, consequently, most satisfactory. 
The pressure on our columns compels us 
to limit the notice of the exhibition to these 
few brief lines, though it contains nume- 
rous objects worthy of detailed mention. 


the shop-window of a hosier in Fleet Street 
some silk-handkerchiefs, on which was a 
picture of the three horses that came in 
before their competitors in the race. Now 
it might be assumed that the work of print- 
ing these fabrics was completed before the 
event took place—a practice by no means 
uncommon with a class of illustrated pub- 
lications professing to give pictorial repre- 
sentations of notable occurrences. But in 
this instance such could not have been the 
| case, for the jackets of the riders of the 
horses had the colours each wore; and, 
moreover, the names of the animals and 
their owners were printed in large letters 
‘under the picture, and in the order in 
which they reached the winning-post ; the 
latter fact could not evidently have been 
ascertained till the race was over. It is 
clear, then, that these handkerchiefs must 


| 
| 


1d on the left, the Prince of | with two collars of gold and enamel; and | 
| below these in front depends the order of 
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Houngin unp seine Zerr. 
Wo.tmann, 
Leipzig. 
We noticed, a few months since, the first por- 
| tion of this work. To us the most interesting 
| period of Holbein’s career consists of those 
| years which he passed in England. On his 
| return to Basle, after his first visit to this 
country, his prospects at home were even less 
promising than they had been at any former 
time. ‘The years 1629 and 1530 were for Basle 
aterm of trying scarcity and privation. The 
town and neighbourhood suffered severely from 
inundations; heavy losses were sustained by 
the ravages of wolves, and to crown their 
misfortunes, the people of Basle lost one hun- 


; Von Dr. ALrrep 
Verlag von E. A. Szemann, 


| dred and forty of their countrymen in the war 


| cardinal—the second king,”’ 


which broke out in the Cantons in 1581. 
Amid such calamities no thought could be 
bestowed on the encouragement of Art, and Hol- 
bein once more turned his attention earnestly 
to England, contrasting his miserable surround- 
ings ut Basle with the remembrance of his 
sumptuous associations when in London. It is 
probable that he returned to England in the 
spring of 1532, having left it in the autumn of 
1529. In the interval, Wolsey, “that great 
as Erasmus called 
him, had been disgraced; and Holbein’s old 
patron, Sir Thomas More, was now in power. 
The people of Basle were moved by remorse for 


| the loss of their painter, insomuch, that they 
Art-Inpbustry !—LEarly in the afternoon | 

| of the day which succeeded to that whereon | 
the ‘‘ Derby” was contested, we noticed in | 


endeavoured to recall him by means of the 

following letter : 

“'To Master Hans Holbein, the painter, at 
present in England. 

“We, Jacob Meyer, Burgomaster, and the 
council of the town of Basle, salute our dear 
fellow-townsman, Hans Holbcin; and we here- 
by acquaint you that it is our wish that you 
return home as soon as possible. Then will 
we, to enable you to remain at home and better 
support wife and children, pay you yearly, 
thirty pieces of money until we are in a condi- 
tion to provide for you better. Of this it is our 
desire to inform you that you may avail your- 
self of it. Sept. 2, —32.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
painter did not hesitate to reject this pro- 
position ; for, in comparison with what he left 
behind him, he might now reasonably hope that 
the future scene of his achievements would be 


| a field of cloth of gold. 


have been printed, dried, calendered, and | 


in the shop of the retail dealer within 
twenty-four hours; a feat of Art-industry 
which we think will be pronounced un- 
paralleled. 

Messrs. NELSON AND Sons, publishers, 


of London and Edinburgh, have issued an | 
illuminated copy of the Lord’s Prayer, in | 


chromo-lithography. It is a work of great 
ability ; designed with exceeding grace, 
and admirably printed in gold and colours. 
‘* The general design is that of the illumina- 
tion of the latter portion of the fifteenth 
century, a period when Italian ornamenta- 
tion attained its fullest development; the 
completeness of idea, both in arrangement 


has been fully retained in this work. Every 
variety of detail has received proper treat- 
ment, and the finish so essential to every 


firm has been, of late, paying special atten- 
ition to this branch of art; and produces 
| examples of a good, indeed of a high, order, 
/at singularly small cost. This particular 
production might occupy a ag = on any 
| wall as a work of art; while by its low 
| price it can be acquired for display, as an 
instructive teacher, for a village school, 
| room. 





! 
| 


In August, 1532, Archbishop Warham, one 
of his best patrons, died. Holbein’s finished 
portrait of the archbishop, now at Lambeth, 
was exhibited at South Kensington in 1866. 
The preparatory drawing is in the royal 
collection at Windsor. It is probable that, 
about the samé time, John Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, sat to him. Of this prelate two 
| drawings were made; one of which is in the 
| collection at Windsor ; the other, much more 
carefully executed, is in the British Museum. 
But the artist’s practice was not confined to the 
| English. ‘There was in the city a wealthy 
community of German merchants, trading to the 
Hanse Towns, and with them the employment 
of their countryman was a point of honour. 


|The greater part of the portraits of these 


persons, it may be supposed, was taken to 
Germany. But, in a paper like this, the 
briefest summing up of the painter’s works 


: 7 . ' cannot be attempted. 
and colouring, characteristic of that period, | 


When Holbein entered the service of Henry 
VIII. he was appointed as “Servant to the 
King’s Majesty,” a designation which is ren- 
dered too literally by foreigners. lersons 


| part has been successfully applied.” The | who are officially classed as “ Her Majesty's 


Servants ” are supposed, at least, to cultivate 
the bearing of gentlemen. When we speak of 
a servant of the crown, the prime minister of 
England may be meant. ; 

This second volume of the biography con- 
tains a wood-cut of that portion at Hardwick 
Hall of the beautiful cartoon which was prepared 
for execution in Whitehall. ‘This remnant con- 
tains the portraits of two men, which describe 
the characters of both with singular fidelity. 
We allude to the mural painting in the I’rivy 
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Chamber, destroyed when the building was 
burnt in 1698. “There remains, however, 4 
small copy of the picture made for Charles IL., 
by Remigius von Leemput, for which he 
received £150. This copy is at Hampton 
Court: it was exhibited at South Kensington 
in 1866. The works which Holbein himself 
would have chosen as the representatives of his 
power have all suffered either extinction or 
injury ; as, witness those at Lueerne and Basle. 
I'o a mind like his, thronged with imagery, 
which he yearned to embody by the cunning of 
his hand, the monotony of portrait-painting 
was painfully irksome; but his lines were now 
cast in a land in which portraiture was in the 
ascendant, and where picture-story, whether 
wrave or gay, received less encouragement than 
in any other country in Europe. Neither was 
“that Antonio Vandyke,” a hundred years 
later, a portrait-painter by choice, any more 
than Holbein. The painter-cavalier, as he was 
called in early life, was essentially a painter of 
men, and, ene ndide me ndaz, he gave his sitters 
graces, on the canvas, by which they had never 
been distinguished in the flesh. Yet palled 
with these successes his heart yearned for a more 
congenial exercise of thought. 

The Whitehall picture contained impersona- 
tions of Henry VIII. and Queen Jane Seymour, 
ind behind these’ appeared Henry VII. and 
Klizabeth of York. Between the two kings the 

mtrast is remarkable ; but strongly character- 

tiv If we knew nothing of Henry VIII. ; 
from the etched embodiment before us, both 
the king and the man could be accurately 
liminated. He is dressed and bejewelled for 
the nonce, and the drawn figure is vocal with 
the same extravagant self-assertion that there 
was in the living man. On the other hand, the 
expression borne by the features of Henry VIL, 
is that of one worn by depressing cares. 
Ranke’s summing up of his character, in a very 
few words, coincides very curiously with 
Holbein's sketch “Ein hagerer Mann, von 
emlich hohem Wuchs, &c.’ “'Thin in person, 
ind rather tall, with features that bore traces 
left by the unquiet times through which he had 
passed Se he appeared always grave, 
ind, although affable, was sparing of words 
his manner being rather that of an ecclesiastic 
than of a chivalrous king.” 

As court-painter, Holbein’s salary was thirty 
There is no satisfactory proof 
that the king sat to him for more than two 
portraits; of which, one was the Whitehall 
picture; the other is a drawing at Munich; 
ind yet while Holbein was at court it does not 
ippear that the king sat to any other painter 
The orders for “ presentation” portraits of the 
sovereign Were supplir d by copie sof the White- 
hall picture; but for these Holbein must not 
be held entirely responsible ; as it is clear that 
other hands were employed in the production of 
them The largest manufacture of copies 
about that time was carried on in the painting- 
room of Lucas Cranac h, who produ d portraits 
of the Saxon princes and eminent reformers, 
not by the score but by the half-hundred 

When we consider the position which Hol- 
bein enjoyed in this country, the reflection 
suggests Vandyke, who stood in a like relation 
to the court, but with the difference of a hicher 
regard and more brilliant appointments. A 
certain similitude in the circumstances affec ting 
each has rendered comparison inevitable : 
lthough the two men were, in time, divided by 
* hundred years, and the advantage of th: 
experience of the additional century was on the 
mid of the latter But in the resper tive 
transiations from the life, Holbein assimilated 
rather to Velasquez than Vandyke No two 
tt MES appear more distinct than the tender 
ind conscientious verification of the German 
painter, and the 


pounds a year 


breadth, and sometimes ener- 
© heense of the Spaniard. But we do not 
nderstand Holbein by his pictures alone. It 
is from his drawings and his larger works 
we learn that the freedom which with others 
was a confirmed manner, was with him only an 


’ 


at 
onal resource to satisfy the necessities of | 


oortain « ists 
Within the limit of such a notice 
wer impossible to m 


Holbein's works 


as this it 
vention even, in any wise, 
His numerous productions 
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and their high finish testify to his industry ; 
and the innumerable imitations of his pictures 
are not only complimentary to him but also 
ittest his wide popularity. 

In the appendix to this second volume of 
Dr. Woltmann’s very interesting biography, 
are many curious particulars bearing imme- 
diately on the pecuniary affairs of the painter. 
His will, which is dated the 8th of October, 
1543, directs the payment of certain debts, and 
then provides for the maintenance of his two 
children. The book is not only excellent as a 
biography, but contains an infinity of informa- 
tion on the Art of the sixteenth century, as 
well as on that of later times. 


Ercuinc anp Ercuers. By Puritre GILpert 
Hamerton. Published by MacmILLan and 
Co., London. 

Mr. Hamerton has produced an elaborate 
treatise on an art which is but little understood, 
and is still less appreciated; for the simple 
reason that it is not comprehended. Where, 
however, its peculiar excellences and beauty 
are recognised there is no art more attractive, 
and none more fascinating to him who practises 
it. Etching is that which, in its legitimate 
sense and application, ‘expresses not only his 
thoughts as primarily suggested by his subject, 
but his manner of handling it in all the freshness 
of his ideas. Unlike painting, which may be 
altered or painted out, etching admits of no 
corrections or emendations that will entirely 
obliterate what has once been cut into the metal 
plate; there the lines remain, to testify to the 
skill or the awkwardness with which the etcher 
has used his “point.” ‘A thoroughly success- 
ful etching, an etching successful not only in 


| result but in its progress, does not involve 
| anything of the nature of a correction anywhere. 


All its touches remain; no subsequent work 


| obliterates them; shades may be passed over 


them, but they remain visible still.’’ It follows, 
therefore, that in a genuine, perfect etching, we 
have not only the artist’s earliest inspirations, 
but the precision, and truth, and freedom with 
which they are noted down: and it also follows 
that, contrary to general belief, etching is not 
mere amateur work, but is suited only to one 
who is a thorough master in art. 

In dealing with his subject Mr. Hamerton 


| treats it almost exhaustively ; considering first, 


and in several chapters, the powers and qualities 
of the art ; next, the various schools which have 
produced eminent etchers—chiefly the English, 


French, and Dutch—and, lastly, the processes | 


employed in the practice of etching. The 
second portion of his book contains numerous 
specimens, all of them original, with the ex- 
ception of two copied from Ostade. Mr. 
Hamerton himself supplies six examples of his 
own work. 

In reviewing the labours of others he is not 
sparing of criticism; sometimes of that dog- 
matic character in which many writers upon 
Art are apt to indulge. ‘Though the principles 
on which true Art of every kind is based are, or 
should be, uniformly the same, men may take 
different views of the manner in which those 





attend the traveller in reaching the 
country, and the inconveniences thet Fo 
beset him on his journey through it, are the 
chief obstacles in the way of a Peninsular frac 
of pleasure. But, with the exception of Italy 
there is no country of Southern Europe which 
will so amply repay the labour of reaching it 
Scenery of magnificence unsurpassed elsewhere. 
cities and towns of the highest picturesque 
beauty, and & population remarkable for cour. 
tesy and politeness, there is everything to at. 
tract to Spain those who can sacrifice some 
personal ease for that which will afford intense 
es to the lover of nature and art. 
fr. O'Shea’s guide-book has reached three 

editions; and as works of this kind require 
periodical revision to keep pace with the ever- 
recurring changes that are taking place in 
almost every land, and also in the modes of 
travel, the author has brought down his facts 
and general information to the latest date. 
The prefatory remarks, extending to more than 
one hundred pages, include a large variety of 
subjects both useful and interesting to ‘the 
traveller: it is, in fact, essential that he make 
himself accquainted with the major part of them 
ere starting for his journey As regards the 
Art of Spain, both painting and architecture, Mr. 
O’Shea appears to have looked at it with an 
intelligent eye, and he describes it, generally, 
with an appreciative judgment. Here and 
there, however, one finds a phrase, that even to 
the initiated is not at first sight very clear: ¢.g., 
“Toledo abounds with prout-bits”’ (sic), the 
meaning of which, it may be presumed, is “ bits” 
that S. Prout would have delighted to sketch. 

The best guide-book is that which gives the 
largest amount of necessary information in the 
smallest space ; and this we have in the volume 
before us. Itis well-printed, in a clear, readable 
type, and has numerous maps. Messrs Black 
have published several books both for home and 
continental travellers. the “Guide to Spain”’ &e., 
is one of the best. 


Tue Story or A Rovunp Loar: Thirty-two 
Engravings on Wood, from Designs by 
E. Froment. Published by Szevey, Jack- 
son, AND Hauuipay, London. 


We have here a story told with the pencil; for 
the brief letter-press is scarcely needed. We 
are shown by the artist through what perils 
passed a little French boy, the baker’s son, who 
was intrusted with the charge of a big round 
loaf, too huge for him to carry. Accordingly, 
dangers many met him on the way: he tries a 


| hundred plans for making his load easy; and 


| 


principles lead to results; and may be equally | 


right in their estimate of those results. He 
must not therefore be surprised if he finds, as 
he assuredly will, that there is not a universal 
igreement with all his opinions. 

But Mr. Hamerton has given a valuable 
contribution to the Art-literature of our time ; 
his book is not a dry essay, but most agreeable 


reaches the goal at last, having sustained little 
damage except from dogs and water. There is 
much quiet humour in the designs, without the 
least approach to caricature: the skill of an 
accomplished artist is shown in these graceful 
playthings of Art; they are admirably drawn, 
se display feeling and taste. The story 1s 
happily told; and a pleasant book has been 
made out of a number of elegant trifles. 


Ox tHe Arts or Decoration AT THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION AT Panis, A.D. 1867. 
3y M. Dicry Wyatt, Architect, and 
British Juror for Class 15. Collected and 
Reprinted for Private Circulation only. 


This book, as its title and imprint indicate, 


| is Mr. Digby Wyatt's Reports to the British 


and instructive reading. It ought to, and no | 


doubt will, draw increased attention to a most 
interesting, but too much neglected, branch of 
Art, and thereby conduce to its more extended 
practice. 


Guipr To SPAIN AND PoRTUGAL, INCLUDING THE 
Barearntc Istanps. By Henry O'Suea. 
Published by A. and C. Biack, Edinburgh. 


_No part of continental Europe is so little 
visited by English travellers as the Peninsular ; 
unless, perhaps, it be the northernmost countries, 
where the climate is not so inviting, nor nature 
so attractive. ‘The distance between England 
and Spain, in addition to the difficulties which 


Government on certain classes of art-manufac- 
tures in the late Paris Exhibition ;—namely, 
Decorative Work and Upholstery, Carpets, 
Tapestries, &c., and Paper-hangings, Xc. It 
also contains the joint Report of M. Jules 
Dieterle and Mr. D. Wyatt to the French 


| Government on “ Les Ouvrages de ee ager 
| de Decorateur’’ as published in Paris, under 


the direction of M. Michel Chevalier. It 1s un- 
necessary for us to point out the value of the 
opinions of so competent an authority as our 
countryman on such matters as he was com- 
missioned to examine and report. The conclu- 
sions at which he arrived would scarcely 
questioned ; and the essays, if they may —_ 
called, he has put forth, are deserving of study 
by all who are engaged in the various depart- 
ments of manufacture to which they refer. 
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JACKSON AND GRAHAM. 
99, 33, 34, 35, 87, & 38, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 
DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, CABINET MAKERS, AND CARPET MANUFACTURERS. 
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Prize Metal, — Exhibition Goid Medal of Honour, Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1 5. Medal for “ Great Excellence in and Workmanship,” 


, 
for “ Improvement in English Furniture.” International Exhi 1862, 





The Spacious Show Rooms and Galleries, covering an area of 40,000 feet, are filled with an unrivalled Stock, the prices of which are all 
marked in plain figures at the most moderate rate for ready money. ; 
The extensive Manufactory adjoining, with Machinery worked by Steam Power, is fitted with all means and appliances to ensure superiority 


and economise cost. 
Each of the undermentioned Departments will be found as complete as if it formed a separate business, viz. :— - 


Paper Hangings, Painting, and Interior Decorations of all kinds, Bedsteads of Iron, Brass, and various Woods, and ior Bedding and Mat 
Carpets of superior manufacture of every description. tresses of all kinds. (The new and extensive premises (No. 29), consisting of 
Cabinet Furniture, Chairs, Sofas, Ottomans, &c. Pits dion te —— iiding. feet, are devoted to this department.) 
Silk and Silk and Wool Damasks, Aubusson and Venetian Tapestries,Chintzes, | Gallery of Bronzes d’Art ys 

Utrecht Velvets, Arras, Reps, Merino Damasks, Cloths, &c. &c. Paris), Clocks, Ceadieten, ado —— od F. Barbedienne & Co., 


The public are thus enabled to select their Paper Hangings or Decorations, Carpets, Curtains, and Furniture all in harmony with each 
other at one establishment. 
JACKSON & GRAHAM invite public attention to VERRICHIO’S PATENT SIDE-SPRING MATTRESSES (of which 
the Sole Manufacturers in Great Britain), as the cleanest, healthiest, cheapest, and best ever invented. A large number = okolon 
and give the greatest satisfaction. : 


ASSER AND SHERWIN’S 
SUMMER GAMES. 
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bomplete, ‘with Balls, Arches, Mallets, Treatise, Clips, &e., Bows, Arrows, Targets, and Accoutrements of the best quality 
| delivered “ Carriage Free” to any Railway Station in England, | at moderate prices. 
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lbs., 18s., 2is., 25s., 30s., 40s., 45s., 50s., 60s., 70s. ARCHERY PRIZES. 
All the Mallets fitted with the “Basque Ash” handles, un- | A Selection of suitable elegancies from 5s. to £20 sent for 
equalled for its extreme flexibility and strength. choice on receipt of reference. 
PRESENTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
Travelling Bags . . . . . . 25eto820 | CigarCases - - + - : 5s, to 50s, 
| Drewing Cases. =. =. =. ||, 908, to 850 | Pocket Books - 3s, to 20s, 
Jewel Hors. s,s Ta Gd, to 85 | Soomt Caskets - 10s. to £5 
Wa Caddies . . . . . . « 10s. 6d. to £5 | Dispatch Boxes 21s, to £10 
— Baskets (fitted) . . . . «. 148,6d.to£3 | Inkstands . 10s. to £5 
| “ove and Handkerchief Boxes . - ~- 128, to 50s. Bookslides . : 7s, 6d. to £4 
ETC., ETC. 


AN ILLUSTRATED DESCRIP1:VE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
___ASSER AND SHERWIN, 81, STRAND, & 69, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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BABY LINEN w SETS, 15 vo £100, 


BABIES’ CLOAKS, dike i = a BABIES’ HOODs, 


ee = % siti 
1 Guinea. Fj idl a 4 Guinea, 
ie 


‘ . eee Pei 


BABIES BERCEAU- NETTES, 2: GUINEAS 


Babies’ Baskets to match, 1 Guinea ; 
Christening Caps, 1 Guinea. 
Shirts, 2s.; Caps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 6s. 


LACE COLLARS AND SLEEVES. 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS, £25 10 £200 


White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea ; 
Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 
Patent Corsets, 10s. 6d. : 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 





a 








PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 


RIDING «= RIDING 
HABITS § Bp HATS, 
RIB'D CLOTH, | ne 


G's. \! 
uranie BLUE, pe ih Fae VEILS 


7 G's. J = 10s. 6d. 


LADIES RIDING TROUSERS, 


CHAMOIS LEATHER, WITH BLACK FEET: 
Linsey Habits for little Girls, 24 Guineas. 


EVERYTHING OF THE SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE FOR WHICH THE HOUSE HAS BEEN 


CELEBRATED FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


W. 6. TAYLOR, 53 BAKER STREET, 


ete 
CLOSE AT FOUR O'CLOCK ON SATURDAYS. 














